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Torch of Enlightenment 


In the month that reminds us so forcibly of the 
Church triumphant (All Saints), and of the Church 
suffering (All Souls), we ought not to forget the 
Church militant, or Christians who in their effort to 
attain to eternal salvation are still fighting the powers 
of darknes. But besides these latter there is a count- 
less multitude of human beings who know absolutely 
nothing about the true God, or have only a distorted 
notion of the Supreme Being. Consequently they are 
unaware of the never-ending happiness in store for 
those who serve Him. Many are the efforts put forth 
in our day to lend these unfortunates a helping hand to 
rescue them from the thraldom of the evil one, to dispel 
the darkness of ignorance that envelops them, and to 
bring them the torch of faith to light for them the 
way that leads to life eternal. 


A simple means for bringing about this happy result 
will be found in the International Eucharistic League 
under the Holy Ghost for the Reunion of Christendom. 
The purpose of the League, as is evident, is Christian 
unity, first, among Catholics themselves; second, the 
return of Protestants to unity with the Catholic 
Church; and, third, the conversion of all non-Chris- 
tians to the Church. ‘ Very little is required of members 
of the League, and that not under pain of sin: a short 
daily offering of all the Masses and Communions of the 
whole world; the offering up of an occasional Holy 
Communion received and a Mass heard. There are no 
requirements other than those demanded of every good 
Christian: an upright life, good example, and zeal for 
the Faith. There are no dues, fees, or collections. For 
certificate of membership prospective members may ap- 
ply to the editor of THE GRAIL. 


Alleluja!---Miserere! 


SAINTS—IN GLORY 


The happy feast of All Saints, with which November 
opens, not merely calls to us, but shouts, with acclama- 


tions of joy and jubilation, inviting us to look upwards 
to the realms of the heavenly kingdom where those 
participate in happiness without end who have obtained 
the reward that God has destined for them. Our 
brethren in glory beckon to us to follow them on the 
narrow path that leads to the life of everlasting glory. 
That path may be strewn with the sharp rocks of temp- 
tations and allurements and hedged in with the thorns 
of evil companions, who act in the capacity of agents 
to the archenemy of our salvation, but we should tread 
it bravely, leaning on the arm of the Savior in faith 
and prayer. Put on now, while there is still time, the 
white garment of innocence—by keeping free from sin 
—and wash this garment frequently in the Blood of 
the Lamb, which flows freely in the sacrament of pen- 
ance; acquire strength of soul by exercising it daily 
in fervent prayer and feeding it each day on the Bread 
of Angels, the Holy Eucharist, the Bread of the Strong. 
You will then be able to fight the good fight and win 
the crown that is laid up for you. While time is still 
your own, keep your crown bright, adorn it with the 
precious jewels of virtues acquired and preserve it 
from tarnishing in the dust of imperfections. Thus 
you will make yourself worthy to join the glorious band 
of heavenly spirits that continually sing their Hosannas 
before the throne of God. 


SAINTS—IN MISERY! 


Draw the curtain, shut out the scene of the saints in 
glory, and darkness surrounds you, peer into the dark- 
ness where the souls of the faithful departed are de- 
tained for a time. Lamentation and wailing strike up- 
on the ear of the spirit; piercing cries for the alms 
of prayer ascend from the depths. It is the Poor Souls 
begging for deliverance from the torments they now 
endure. They are, indeed, candidates for heaven, and 
stand, as it were, before the very portals of heaven, 
begging for admittance, but not until the last farthing 
or their indebtedness has been paid—not until complete 
satisfaction has been made for the sins committed dur- 
ing life—will those portals be swung back to admit 
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them to eternal glory and the blissful company of the 
other saints, the angels, and—yes, the company of the 
Triune God Himself. 

These poor souls are our brethren; some of them, 
possibly, next of kin to us. How then can we turn a 
deaf ear to their piteous cries for mercy? They be- 
seech us to hasten the day of their deliverance from the 
pool of fire that they may come into possession of the 
place prepared for them in heaven. For their relief 
they ask an alms of prayer, indulgences, Holy Com- 
munions, Masses heard or offered up, and of other good 
works. These we surely cannot refuse them. The poor 
souls are most grateful for every good work done in 
their behalf. Not a single act of mercy that we do 
escapes the compassionate Heart of Jesus. He keeps 
strict count of them all. The reward may be laid up 
for some future day, but recompense will surely be 
awarded on the final day of reckoning, when every 
mortal must render an account of his stewardship to 
the Just Judge, from Whose sentence there is no ap- 
peal. 

The saints in heaven can, and will, intercede with 
God for us; the souls in purgatory, who are also 
saints, and very dear to God, will not cease to pray for 
us. The more we do the relieve them of the intense 
agonies that they are suffering in the cleansing fires 
of purgatory, the more numerous will be their petitions 
in our behalf. Mercy will be shown to those who are 
merciful. How great a store of mercy is accredited to 
your account? You still have time to increase it. 


What Becomes of the Peter’s Pence Col- 
lection? 


The collection, known as the Peter’s Pence, which is 
taken up every year, represents the offerings of the 
loyal children of the Church to their devoted Father. 
This collection is transmitted to the Holy Father, who, 
deprived of the Papal States, and of every other source 
of income, has to depend entirely upon the faithful of 
the whole world for his support. The enormous expense 
connected with the carrying on of the government of the 
Church is a heavy burden that could not be borne with- 
out the whole-hearted cooperation of the faithful. Yet, 
in spite of all the demands made upon the purse of the 
prisoner of the Vatican, the Holy Father, who is solic- 
itous for all in distress, usually finds it possible to give 
generous alms for the relief of those in misery. This is 
especially the case when a great public calamity has 
visited some part of his almost boundless spiritual 
domain. The latest manifestation of this generosity 
and fatherly solicitude was the magnanimous gift of 
$100,000 for the victims of the recent flood in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

“The Holy Father inquired most anxiously concern- 
ing the Mississippi flood, the news of which stirred him 
most deeply,” said Father Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., 
after an audience with His Holiness. To give proof 
of genuine sympathy on his part, the Holy Father said: 
“As a slight token of Our paternal love and admiration 
for the American people, We place at their disposal the 
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sum of $100,000.” And he added that “this contribution 
would have been impossible if the princely generosity 
of the American people had not undertaken the sup. 
port of Our relief and welfare work elsewhere in the 
world.” And in speaking of American generosity 
towards the suffering in other lands, particularly jp 
Russia and the Near East, he called the Americans bep- 
efactors not only of religion but of humanity in gen. 
eral. 


Meeting a Need 


When the printing press first appeared, in the fif- 
teenth century, it was eulogized as the greatest blessing 
of God’s providence in the natural order, and printing 
was hailed as a “divine art.” But it was not long be 
fore the terrible and sinister possibilities of the press 
began to manifest themselves. As events have since 
proved, never did man devise an instrumentality for the 
doing of good that turned out to be such a serviceable 
means for the doing of mischief. Had old Gutenberg 
foreseen the abuses to which his great invention would 
be put, it is not at all unlikely that he would have 
turned in horror from this child of his brain. 


The Bible was the first book printed, but other books 
of a very different sort soon began to appear; books 
that degraded, books that defiled, books written not to 
serve God but the devil. And the flood of such books, 
swelled by magazines and papers of similar character, 
has steadily risen until faith and morality were never 
so seriously threatened by the deluge of printed 


(Continued on page 328) 


Steps to the Altar 
Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A., 


11. Madonna 


With Latin lore of Mary’s Son 
And instant prayer in daily round 
As with a chaplet are enwound 
The brows of youths for Jesus won. 


Our litanies at day’s decline 
The breeze of even bears aloft, 
As two by two beyond the croft 
We wend unto Our Lady’s shrine. 


Laburnum flowers in drooping chains 
Of gold high canopy her head, 
Which slanting sunbeams overspread 

With glory as in Heav’n obtains. 


Yet is the comeliness within 
Far greater than this outward sheen; 
We joy to read of Heaven’s Queen 
Signally graced and without sin. 


One of the golden blossoms there 
I’ll press within my book of song; 
May it avail to gild ere long 

The baser metal of my prayer! 
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The Widow’s Mite 


To Adopt a Deserving Aspirant to the Priesthood is Next to Being the Mother of a Priest 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


6 HAT greater privilege can come to a 

parent than that of having a cher- 
ished son stand at the altar as a priest of God?” 
asked Father Gilbert in the course of an elo- 
quent sermon on the priesthood. 


“In Catholic countries of the old world, espe- 
cially in Ireland and in France,” he told his 
hearers, “every family is eager to see at least 
one of its members ascend the altar as a priest 
of the Most High, or consecrate itself to God 
in monastery or convent.” 

The sermon made a deep impression. Among 
those visibly affected was Mrs. King, who had 
difficulty in restraining the involuntary tears 
that persisted in rolling down her cheeks. 

That afternoon, when Vespers were over, 
Father Gilbert found this good woman waiting 
at the door for him. She desired a few words 
with the priest. “Very well, Mrs. King. Come 
in! Has anything occurred to mar your hap- 
piness ?”” 

“No, Father. It’s this morning’s sermon.” 

“This morning’s sermon! And what did I 
say that gave offence?” 

“I don’t mean offence, Father,” she apolo- 
gized. “I felt so miserable at the thought that 
I couldn’t have a son at the altar. You see 
there was Eugene. I had my hopes set on him. 
But when he wouldn’t take to the thought, I be- 
gan to pray for Ralph. As to Stanley, between 
the two, he never gave me any encouragement. 
Finally, there was only Robert left. He backed 
down the day before he was to enter college.” 


Father Gilbert allowed her to give way to her 
sobs for a few moments. Then he began to 
console her: ‘“‘You see, Mrs. King, a vocation 
to the priesthood’ must come from God. You 
did well to pray for such a vocation for your 
sons, but possibly you were too selfish in your 
motives. Possibly, too, God wanted to give 
you the grace which is the next highest privi- 
lege to that of being the natural mother of a 
priest.” 

“How so, Father?” 
dent sigh of relief. 

“Well, what do married people, who are not 
blessed with children, consider second to natu- 
ral parenthood ?” 

“I suppose to adopt children and treat them 
as their own,” she replied without hesitation. 
“That is at least what our neighbors, the 
Doolens, did.” 


she asked with an evi- 


“That’s the very thing,” the priest corrobo- 
rated. “You can adopt a needy, deserving boy 
who has a vocation to the priesthood and do for 
him financially, morally, and spiritually what 
you would be prompted to do for your own son. 
You can pay his tuition, give him all possible 
encouragement, and pray for him unceasingly. 
It may interest you to know that an organiza- 
tion in France called ‘the Catholic Union of 
Agricultural France,’ which is made up of 
Christian farmers, gave considerable aid to the 
seminaries last year. In the diocese of Ver- 
sailles, in spite of a very bad harvest, the 
farmers contributed to the diocesan seminaries 
nearly 40,000 kilos (about 88,000 Ibs.) of food- 
stuffs. In addition, there were gifts from 
grocers, druggists, and manufacturers. Oh, 
how these future priests will some day stand 
at the altar and call down God’s blessing on 
those very fields and on those very places of 
business whence they received the wherewithal 
to pursue their studies. But especially the souls 
of the benefactors must receive a generous re- 
imbursement.” 

“You don’t seem to get much _ consolation 
from my words,” suggested the priest after 
pausing a few moments. 

“A poor widow,” she remarked sadly, “is de- 
barred here also.” 

“Not necessarily, Mrs. King,” Father Gilbert 
declared in a tone of assurance. “The widow’s 
mite counted more in the sight of God than the 
big pieces of silver and gold that reechoed their 
clang as they dropped into the Jewish treasury. 
Your penny, your word, and your prayer in be- 
half of a worthy aspirant to the priesthood will 
never be in vain.” 

“My boys are earning their own bread,” she 
spoke up, a smile lighting her countenance, 
“and they can get along without my aid. I have 
a little income for myself—mighty little indeed. 
What does it cost yearly to educate a priest?” 

“T can tell you that,” Father Gilbert respond- 
ed after he had recovered somewhat from his 
surprise. “The cost varies in different times 
and in different places. The tuition is about 
$325 or $350 with some additional expenses for 
extras.” 

Again a shadow crept over the poor woman’s 
face whilst her mind was evidently working at 
a hard problem. “There is one condition,” she 
said finally. “There is one condition.” 
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“And what is that?” inquired the priest. 

“If I could pay the amount in instalments. 
My little rent and the money made by washing, 
sewing, and the other little odd tasks would 
net about that amount. As one lump however 
it’s too big, it’s too big. Yet I want a priest by 
all means.” 

“If that’s your chief worry you may drop 
your anxiety,” Father Gilbert assured her. “I 
can easily make ararngements to have the semi- 
nary authorities accept the tuition by bits.” 

A happy woman was Mrs. King as she left 
the rectory. She had something ideal now to 
work for. After a month she was back with her 
stipulated portion. Father Gilbert had a semi- 
narist selected in whose favor the amount was 
to be applied. When the scholastic year had 
drawn to a close, Mrs. King was by no means 
in arrears. On the opening day every month 
she made her appearance with her mite. At first 
she was not made acquainted with the bene- 
ficiary of her sacrifice nor did the latter know 
the person of his benefactress. After some 
years, however, Father Gilbert thought it might 
intensify the good woman’s interest, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, render the cleric’s ap- 
preciation more keen by witholding the mutual 
identity no longer. 

“Oh, you must read the letter which I got to- 
day,” Mrs. King exclaimed all beaming with joy 
when she met Father Gilbert one day. “I am 
proud of my adopted son. I claim him as my 
own and shall do so even after he becomes God’s 
anointed.” 


She told the story over and over to all who 
were initiated in the secret of her good work. 
She was careful, however, not to proclaim her 
merits from the housetops. Each year brought 
several such grateful letters from Vincent Da- 
ley. She in turn would send him little knick- 
knacks to show that her interest in him was 
truly motherly. Thus time sped on until her 
Vincent began to ascend the ladder of orders 
leading him to the altar: tonsure, minor orders, 
and the first two of the major orders. Now 
he was a deacon of the Holy Roman Church. 
He could preach the word of God and distribute 
Holy Communion. Soon he would be a priestly 
mediator between God and man. Oh, how she 
would be gratified on the day of his first Holy 
Mass! She already reveled in the joy which 
was to be hers on that day. 

Then came the year of the terrible “flu.” Her 
grateful Vincent had sent her as usual a beauti- 
ful Christmas letter. It was the most affec- 
tionate he had ever written her. He confided 
to her his feelings at the thought of his last 
Christmas before his elevation to the holy 
priesthood. “He is getting nearer to his goal, 
nearer to his God,” she was wont to moralize. 
“You can tell it from his very writing. Oh, 
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how much more will I experience this fact af. 
ter his ordination!” 

Three or four days after Christmas, as she 
was leaving the church one morning, she saw 
the messenger boy call at the rectory. Little 
did she dream that the boy’s message had any 
bearing on her life. “Vincent Daley dead. Vie. 
tim of ‘flu. Inform Mrs. King,” ran the tele 
gram. 

“How shall I break the sad news to the poor 
woman?” Father Gilbert asked himself again 
and again. Finally, having sent for young Da. 
ley’s spiritual mother, he begged her to make a 
visit to our Lord in the Church, after which he 
would have a bit of news for her. 

“Is it good news, Father?” she asked with 
evident misgiving. “I hope you are not a Job’s 
messenger.” 

“With Job’s disposition you can receive with- 
out detriment any message, good or bad,” the 
pastor supplemented. 

She obeyed, but ere long she was back. When 
she finally learned the tenor of the telegram 
she exclaimed with Job: “The lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away, as it pleased the Lord 
so it was done.” However, whilst she remained 
brave and resigned, she couldn’t repress the 
stream of tears that welled up from her eyes, 
Having ordered a Mass for the repose of the 
soul of the young levite—her deacon—she pre- 
ferred to reflect on her loss in solitude. 

The next day she was again with Father Gil- 
bert, discussing the case, when the priest 
dropped the remark: “Had you been able to es- 
tablish a full scholarship, someone else would 
step right into Vincent’s tracks and be your 
beneficiary as he was.” 

“IT don’t quite understand you, Father,” she 
replied in a tone as though she were grasping 
for another straw. 


“You see,” Father Gilbert went on, “if a suf- 
ficiently large sum of money is placed on in- 
terest, the annual interest will take care of the 
tuition. The interest accruing every year will 
defray one student’s expenses in such a way 
that, when one has completed his studies, an- 
other one may get the same benefit and so on in- 
definitely. We call such a donation the founding 
of a burse or a scholarship. An archbishop of 
India recently made his annual report anent 
the burses founded for his seminary. After 
mentioning that one beneficiary had been or 
dained he promises to designate another seml- 
narian to take his place. Then he adds: ‘lam 
certain that the former beneficiary and the new 
one will never fail to pray for their spiritual 
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foster mother’. 

“Father, I almost begrudge that woman to 
think that she has a priest now to remember 
her daily at the altar,” broke in Mrs. King, 
fired anew by Father Gilbert’s words. 
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“Mrs. King,” continued the priest, “the fact 
is, she has already six spiritual foster sons or- 
djained and doing her this favor daily. She is 
the foundress of twelve burses in various parts 
of the mission field.” 

Growing more and more enthusiastic, good 
Mrs. King cried out: “Oh, Father, do help me 
become the spiritual foster mother of at least 
one priest. Tell me how large an amount is 
required to found such a burse.” 

“Gladly,” the Father responded. “According 
to present money values and the present high 
cost of living it will take $6,000 to establish a 
burse in perpetuity.” 

“It looks big, but I want a priest.” 

On leaving the rectory she was determined 
not to rest until she had realized her dream. 
She called her sons. She informed them how 
her hopes in finding a priest in one or the other 
of them were gradually frustrated. She ex- 
plained her present plan to sell her rented 
property and to work every day in order to re- 
alize enough to found a burse or scholarship. 

Her sons, noble in character as they were, 


praised her sublime project. “Mother,” spoke 
up the eldest, “you are not going to toil to raise 
the remainder of this sum. We are ready to 
supply the deficiency. As this will sweeten your 
remaining days, we gladly seize the opportunity 
to repay a debt which God alone can cancel ade- 
quately.” 

Once more all was sunshine in Mrs. King’s 
life. Within a month the property was sold 
and the balance supplied. Again she stood be- 
fore Father Gilbert with her gift of sacrifice. 
By her prayers, letters, and little gifts she kept 
in close touch with the student designated to 
draw the benefit of her burse. As before, she 
counted the days and months as they passed. 
Leonard Dory, her new, spiritual foster son, 
was no less attached to her than Vincent Daley 
had been. 

Leonard’s day of ordination was in sight. 
For weeks Mrs. King’s hands were crocheting 
the exquisite lace which was to border the new 
priest’s alb. “As often as he will wear this,” 
she thought to herself, “he will think of me.” 


(Continued on page 317) 
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CA Shepherd and His Flock 


From the French, by MARY E. MANNIX 


CHAPTER 1 
THE VILLAGE 


HE village of La Fontaine derives its name 

from the clear, pure stream of water 
which flows from hidden springs in the moun- 
tain at whose foot the hamlet nestles and which 
never ceases its murmuring, slumbrous song. 

They call it La Fontaine, but it is really a 
miniature Cascade, though its falling waters 
make hardly more sound than the humming of 
bees, or the whisper of the Summer wind among 
the beeches. 

It spreads to a clear, translucent pool at the 
base of the hill, always full, but never overflow- 
ing because of a narrow passage between the 
jutting rocks through which a perpetual stream 
trickles from the basin and becomes a winding 
brook that empties into the river and later with 
it into the sea. 

About fifty feet from the large pool is an- 
other, narrower but deeper, where the women 
come every day to wash and beat the linen of 
their households, putting it to dry on the bushes 
round about. The water has some peculiar 
property of cleansing which causes it to come 
forth from the rubbing and rinsing a miracle 
of fragrant whiteness. The presbytery, facing 
the high road, is a long, low stone building di- 
vided in two by a narrow corridor. On one side 
are the dining room and kitchen, on the other 
three small bed rooms. Across the length of 
the house, overlooking the garden is the priest’s 
study, a comfortable room with an old, well- 
worn but valuable rug on the floor, a mahogany 
table and desk and four old-fashioned mahog- 
any chairs. One of them an easy chair. Books 
line .the walls to about half the height of the 
room. Above them are small but good engrav- 
ings, “The Descent from the Cross,” “The 
Mater Dolorosa,” and a fine replica of the Sis- 
tine Madonna. 

These furnishings were bequeathed to the 
present incumbent, Father Sylvain, by his 
predecessor, who had been of a type and a class 
far above that of the ordinary village curé. 
For thirty years he had served the parish of La 
Fontaine, and while all loved and respected him, 
none knew his history. Sometime after he had 
settled himself at La Fontaine one of his parish- 
ioners, a worthy young man, had died, leaving 
a widow with one child, a boy of four. Up to 
this period Pére Drouillard had been his own 
housekeeper, having an occasional general 
cleaning done by a woman of the village. 


When the funeral was over, and the widow 
began to look avout her for the means of a 
livelihood, the priest proposed that she should 
come with the child to live under his roof and 
take charge of his ménage. 

Mme. Véronique gladly accepted the offer. 
Pére Drouillard became deeply interested in the 
boy, taught him to read, and later sent him tp 
the village school. Young Sylvain soon gaye 
promise of following in the foosteps of his 
patron, whom he adored; he was the banner 
pupil of the school. 

At fourteen he entered the “Le Petit Séni- 
naire,” passing from there to the diocesan, and 
in due time was ordained. The old curé suffer. 
ing from a disease which he knew to be fatal, 
begged the bishop to leave his protégé with him 
at La Fontaine. The request was granted, and 
the young man immediately took up the labors 
which Pére Drouillard was gradually forced to 
relinquish and endeavored to copy his master in 
every way. The result was satisfactory. Fa- 
ther Sylvain was soon as greatly beloved as he 
whom it was his dearest wish to imitate. 


On the day of his first Mass an unusual in- 
cident had occurred. A lady and gentleman, 
who arrived in an elegant carriage, were closet- 
ed with the curé for more than an hour. When 
they departed, the young priest seated in the 
arbor heard the lady say: “Good-bye, Uncle. 
I wish that you would come to us sometime, or 
at least allow us to visit you,” and the priest 
had replied: 

“No, Cécile, it cannot be. But again and 
again I thank you and Kaoul for your kind re 
membrance of me. Yet I would not accept the 
gift but for the poverty of my people, whom! 
trust it will benefit for many a day to come. | 
have often longed for a fund with which ! 
might from time to time relieve their various 
necessities, and behold! it has fallen at my 
feet.” 

After they had gone, the curé came to the 
young priest, saying: “My son, Providence has 
blessed your first Mass. The Lord has sent me 
a gift for my poor. I can now release the mill- 
er from his difficulties and set him on his feet 
once more. He is a good fellow.” 

“But, mon Pére,” replied the young man, “i 
will require five or six thousand francs to do 
that.” 

“T have it,—I can do it.” 


“But”, said the other, “you are so poor your- 
self. You need so many things.” 
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“T have all that is necessary. Say nothing 
of this to anyone. In due time I shall explain 
further. The miller must be relieved.” 

And he was,—by what mysterious means he 
never knew. Though he did know that it was 
through the instrumentality of the old curé. 

After this time, there always seemed to be 
money to relieve the necessities or emergencies 
of the poor of La Fontaine. 

“A good man,” they would say. “He has had 
a legacy—no doubt, and he uses it for the ben- 
efit of his own people.” 

Ten years passed. Father Sylvain made an 
ideal assistant to his old friend and preceptor. 

When, at the age of seventy, the curé _re- 
turned his pure soul to the God whom he had 
served so well, the gossips were perturbed. 

“Tt will be hard for us now,” said one, “The 
money, wherever it came from, will go back to 
his relatives.” 

“He may not have had any. -He has done 
what he pleased with it. Probably he left it to 
Father Sylvain.” 

“In that case we are all right. They were as 
like as two peas.” 

“Well, we shall see.” ; 

A short time before his death, the curé said 
to his protégé: “Sylvain, you will succeed me. 
His Lordship has promised it. For all these 
years I have watched you and have been satis- 
fied. You love our people.” ; 

“You know that well, mon Pére,”’ replied his 
confrere. “Am I not one of them?” 

“IT have had reason to know it. You have 
been a ministering angel to all of them—to the 
shepherds in the mountains, to the farmers in 
the valley, to the sick, the poverty-stricken, the 
good men and women, the cast-a-ways, the hum- 
ble, the weak, the indifferent—they all love 
you. I am leaving them in good hands, my 
Sylvain.” 

“If I have accomplished half of what you 
say, mon Pére, it has been owing to your good 
example. How could I have done otherwise 
than try to follow your footsteps?” 

The old priest smiled gently. 

“IT have endeavored not to give scandal to 
anyone,” he replied. “I have said that I am 
leaving to you my people, Sylvain. I am be- 
queathing you something beside—a _ sacred 
trust. It is this wherewithal that has been the 
source of much of their happiness, alleviating 
their poverty, and assisting them in emergen- 
cies. When I am gone you will have at your 
disposal the yearly interest of one hundred fifty 
thousand francs.” 

The young priest started, “Mon Pére!” 
exclaimed. 


“Yes,” rejoined the other, “to do good with. 
I trust you absolutely. It will be about 6,000 
francs. Yearly—a small portion, you may use 
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for the necessities of the household—as I have 
done. We have lived more comfortably than is 
usual in a poor place like La Fontaine—but 
we have not been extravagant. Right well does 
your most excellent mother carry on the house- 
keeping. 

I give everything to you for this same pur- 
pose for which I have used it. I have already 
had it transferred, for my time is not long.” 

Father Sylvain covered his face with his 
hands. 

“Do not weep, my son,” the priest continued, 
“we must all die—” After a long silence he re- 
sumed: “Perhaps you remember the couple 
who visited me on the day you said your first 
Mass, Sylvain,” 

“I do, mon Pére, very well.” 

“They were the last link that bound me to 
the world. I always wanted to be a priest, but 
I married in my youth, my son, to please my 
father and help him in a worldly way. Our 
family had become impoverished. After a few 
years, my wife and child died and also my fa- 
ther. I renounced all share to my wife’s prop- 
erty and became a priest. 

“Years later her niece found in an old press 
a jewel box containing a necklace of pearls, 
which had long been missing. She resolved 
that it must be given to me, as I had had noth- 
ing. With her husband she came that day and 
brought the pearls. At first I would not take 
them, but her kind heart was insistent. I ac- 
cepted them conditionally, telling her that I 
would sell them and establish a fund for my 
poor. ‘Do what you please with them, Uncle,’ 
she said, ‘they are yours. But promise me that 
you will also have occasional comforts for your- 
self out of this fund! I promised. You know 
how it has been, but you can hardly realize the 
pleasure and sastifaction I have had from the 
disposal of that money. It is a joy that, if I 
mistake not, you will experience as deeply when 
you have the control of it.” 

“And after me—what then?” 
ther Sylvain. 

“It will revert to the Bishop of the diocese 
with the request that he use it for the poor of 
La Fontaine. That, however, rests with him, 
whoever he may be.” 


“The pearls, mon Pére,” asked Father Syl- 
vain, “did you sell them one by one?” 

“Oh, no! I went to Paris and sold them out- 
right.” 

A few days after this, the old man passed 
to his reward. 

aod * oe * 

It was the anniversary of the death of Pére 
Drouillard, the old curé, and Father Sylvain, 
having as usual remembered him with a Mass, 
was eating his breakfast. 


inquired Fa- 
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His mother came to the door. 

“Monsieur le Curé,” she announced—for such 
was her reverence for the priesthood that she 
never addressed him in any other manner, 
“Martha Manton is in the kitchen. When you 
have finished, she would like to speak to you.” 

“Have you given her a cup of coffee?” 

“Yes, two of them. She has a good stomach 
and I gave her a brioche.” 

“That is well. Tell her to come in.” 

Martha entered; she was a rugged, large- 
featured woman about fity years of age. 

“Good morning, M. le Curé,” she said. “You 
see I am back.” 

“Yes, did you have a pleasant visit? Sit 
down, Martha.” 

The caller seated herself on the edge of a 
chair, and leaning forward surveyed the small 
tray on which had been placed the frugal break- 
fast of her pastor. 

“M. le Curé, I have brought you a dozen eggs, 
I wanted Mme. Véronique to boil one—they are 
nice and fresh, but she said you never eat any- 
thing but rolls and coffee for your breakfast. 
Is that true, M. le Curé?” 

“Quite true, Martha, you do not question 
what my mother tells you?” 

“Oh no, but I thought perhaps it was be- 
cause food is so high. I am sure that through 
all the parish it could easily be arranged that 
the Curé could have an egg for his breakfast.” 

“Thanks, Martha, for your good intentions 
but I never eat eggs for breakfast,” said the 
priest with a smile, flicking the crumbs from 
the table into his napkin and strewing them on 
the windowsill. 

“For the birds,” he explained. 
faithful little visitors.” 

“I was just saying to Madame Véronique,” 
observed Martha, “that, seeing you are mother 
and son, I thought it would be more pleasant 
ne ae to have your meals together, but she 
said—’”’ 

“Is that what you wish to see me about, 
Martha?” asked the curé, with a slight frown. 

“Oh no, oh no,” she replied perceiving at 
once that she had made a mistake. 

“I beg your pardon, M. le Curé, if I have 
given offense.” 

“Well, then,” replied the priest, “what is it?” 

“You asked me a moment ago, if I had had 
a pleasant visit. It was pleasant enough, but 
the air at Verway is not nearly so good as ours, 
and I had a little disappointment.” 

“T am very sorry to hear that.” 


“Yes, a disappointment. I thought my cous- 
in would lend me some money, but she said 
she could not do it. You see, M. le Curé, Pierre 
does not get well of his lameness and cannot 
work as he used to. The Trudeaux are off to 
America to their son and daughter, and they 


“They are 


are almost giving things away they are in such 
a hurry to go.” 

“T am sorry to see them leave, I hope they 
will be happy and contented where they are go- 
ing.” 

“Yes, we all hope it. They have a fine pig 
with five little ones. They will let Pierre have 
the lot for sixty francs.” 

“A bargain,” said the Curé. 

“A bargain indeed,” rejoined Martha. 
a house without a pig is not complete.” 

“T advise you to buy the lot,” said the priest, 

“Alas, we have not the means to do so. If 
we could pay in instalments now, it might be 
arranged, M. le Curé. But they need every 
cent they can scrape together, of course. What 
a chance, and we can not avail ourselves of it,” 

Three deep sighs followed each other in rapid 
succession from the depths of Martha’s capa- 
cious bosom. She rocked dangerously to and 
fro on the edge of the chair. 

The Curé knew his Martha, her Pierre, their 
history, and their sorrows. They had had two 
fine boys killed at one stroke by the fall of a 
tree. They were very poor. He rose, went to 
his desk and opened it. Presently he turned to 
the expectant woman saying: “Here, Martha, 
I happen to have a few francs at my disposal. 
Take them and get your pigs, and do not waste 
any time about it, or someone else will have 
been ahead of you.” 

“Thanks, thanks, M. le Curé,” she exclaimed, 
“T had an idea you would do something for us. 
If our boys had not died, this would not have 
been necessary. What a living they would have 
made for their old father and mother. They 
loved you, M. le Curé, particularly Jules. If 
we had been able we would have made a priest 
of Jules.” 

“Perhaps, if he had had a call,” rejoined Fa- 
ther Sylvain. “But go now, and do not count 
your steps.” 

“TI hasten, I fly,” said Martha, still making 
no move. “I just wanted to mention again, M. 
le Curé, it is for your and her pleasure that I 
think it would do much better if you and Ma- 
dame Véronique would take your meals to- 
gether.” 

“Go, woman,” cried Father Sylvain, affecting 
an impatience he did not feel, but anxious to 
discharge her to her bargain. “Go, I say, and 
let me take care of my own household.” 

“I beg your pardon, M. ie Curé,” said Mar- 
tha, the knob of the door in her hand. “I have 
not vexed you? No,—I hope not. I would not 
for all the pigs in La Fontaine. 

Father Sylvain picked up his Breviary. 


(To be continued) 


“And 


Be mindful of the poor souls in purgatory 
especially during November. 
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‘Benedictines and the Mission to Russia 


LEON A. MCNEILL 


(Concluded) 


HUS prepared by consideration of the pe- 

culiar adaptation of the monks for work 
of reunion and by a hasty review of the recent 
history of Christianity in the main field of their 
future labors, let us now examine the facts of 
their Russian mission, as well as the character 
of the work, its objectives, and the means by 
which its end is to be attained. 

Under date of March 21, 1924, Pope Pius 
addressed a letter to Dom Fidelis von Stotzin- 
gen, Abbot Primate of 
the Federated Congrega- |Ram 
tions of Benedictines. In ij 
this letter, the Pontiff of |Sam 
Reunion began by refer- |g 
ence to the prayer of our |e 
Divine Savior for unity, 
passing hence to the un- |§ 
speakable calamities 
which bend the teeming 
populations of Russia to |— 
the maternal bosom of 
the Church. He tactful- 
ly described the origin, 
history, and _ present 
status of monasticism,. 
all of which combine to 
make the ‘hard-working 
monks of the West’ apt 
for the apostolate of re- 
conciliation. He called 
upon the abbots and 
monks of the Order not 
only to pray for unity, 
but also to work express- 
ly for its realization. 
Instructions were given 
that certain abbeys 
should be designated to 
foster zeal and to cul- 
tivate means for the ac- 
complishment of this 


most noble enterprise. In these founda- 


. tions, the monks, aided by their brethren of the 


other monasteries, should study the language, 
history, customs, peculiar psychology, etc., of 
the Russians, devoting especial attention to the 
Orthodox theology and liturgy. Suggestion was 
made that carefully selected men be sent to 
Rome to follow courses at the Oriental Institute, 
and that, meanwhile, the monks should en- 
deavor to create in the West by word and writ- 
ing a greater zeal for unity and a better knowl- 
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edge of the points of dissension between East 
and West. The Holy Father further advised 
that refugees from Russia be treated with all 
kindness, be extended hospitality, and be in- 
structed in Catholic doctrine, if they should so 
desire. In conclusion, he urged the monks to 
set about this new project without delay, and 
expressed the wish that the future might see 
the happy establishment of a monastic Congre- 
gation of Slavonic Rite, with its mother house 
in Rome, uniting monks of both East and West 
in a common family and 
becoming the center of 
a number of abbeys to 
be established in Russia 
when occasion permits.* 
In THE GRAIL, Decem- 
ber, 1924, we read in the 
“Benedictine Chronicle 
and Review,” by Dom 
Louis A. Bouvilliers, 
O. S. B., that a congress 
to arrive at practical ef- 
forts for the reunion of 
the Eastern Schismatics 
had opened at Velehrad 
the preceding August, 
with special representa- 
tives of the Holy Father 
present. “The Arch- 
bishop of Lemberg was 
of the opinion that this 
reunion would be best 
effected by having mem- 
bers of the Latin mon- 
astic Orders embracing 
Oriental rites and becom- 
ing missionaries.” The 
author adds that the 
Pope wishes the Ben- 
edictines to send monks 
to study the Eastern 
Liturgies in hope that a 
Belgian Congregation of Eastern Rite might 
be formed; further, that the Abbot Primate 


* Anyone interested in reading the entire letter 


will find it in Latin in a little booklet entitled ‘Une 
(Euvre Monastique pour l’Union des Eglises,’ pub- 
lished by the Benedictines at Amay, Belgium. An 
English translation appeared in a recent issue of The 
Lamp, published by The Graymoor Press, Peekskill, 
N. Y. A translation of this letter appeared also in 
THE GRAIL of January, 1925. 
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was of the opinion that monks destined for re- 
union work should study at the Pontifical Ori- 
ental Institute in Rome. 

The Rt. Rev. Abbot of Mont César Abbey at 
Louvain, Dom Robert de Kerchove, O. S. B., 
promised that his Congregation would under- 
take in a particular way the work of the Rus- 
sian Apostolate. Dr. Lambert Beauduin, O. S. 
B., of Mont César Abbey, conferred with Pope 
Pius and obtained from the zealous Pontiff an 
outline of the papal program of reunion, and of 
the part which the Benedictines should take in 
the work. Dom Lambert is a former teacher 
in the International Benedictine College of San 
Anselmo at Rome, and is widely known as a 
master theologian and liturgist. He has been 
one of the leading lights in the liturgical move- 
ment which has swept over Europe of late years 
and which has been making some headway in 
our own country. Plans were immediately 
drawn up for the establishment of a new house 
of Benedictines in which would be gathered to- 
gether monks from different Congregations and 


abbeys. These men, selected by reason of their. 


talent, zeal, and willingness to dedicate them- 
selves entirely to the work of reunion, should 
adopt the Byzantine Rite of the Orthodox 
Church, devote themselves to study of Oriental 
liturgy, history, etc., and strive in all ways pos- 
sible to further the great cause of reconciliation 
in both East and West. The enterprise was 
placed under the Sacred Oriental Congregation 
and Dom Lambert was appointed head of the 
prospective foundation. 

In October, of 1925, a distinguished group of 
churchmen, interested in the reunion question, 
met at Brussels, Belgium, under the patronage 
of Cardinal Mercier and his suffragan prelates. 
The conference was presided over by Mer. 
Schrygens, an editor in Brussels, who said in 
the course of an address, “What this study 
week aims at is to create a movement of sym- 
pathy in favor of the great crusade for the un- 
ion of the churches to which Pope Pius XI has 
invited all Christendom and to make a begin- 
ning by enlightening people’s minds about it.” 

All reports agreed that the leading light of 
the week’s deliberations was Dom Lambert 
Beauduin, O. S. B. We quote the following 
from a write-up of the Study Week, which ap- 
peared in the Catholic Bulletin, November 7, 
1925, from the pen of Rev. J. Van der Heyden, 
“The secretary and mainspring of the week 
was Dom Lambert Beauduin, O. S. B., late 
professor of S. Anselmo, Rome. .He has re- 
turned to his fatherland in response to the Holy 
Father’s mandate to the Benedictines to detail 
some of their men for the work of reunion of 
the Eastern Churches with the Roman Catholic 
Church. To prepare the way in the West for 
that reunion, he is maturing plans for the foun- 





a 


dation of a Benedictine Abbey in the Walloon 
section of Belgium, at Tancremont near Spa. 

“A selective cosmopolitan band of twelve eo. 
workers awaits but the signal to harness them. 
selves to the task with him. One of the twelve 
is the son of a former English ambassador to 
Russia. He is quite familiar with the Russian 
language and with Russian mentality.” 

The plans, as outlined by Pope Pius, called 
for this permanent foundation at Tancremont, 
where monks are to be educated for the East- 
ern mission. A house is to be built in the neigh- 
borhood of the monastery for Orthodox guests 
who may wish to study the West and to be- 
come acquainted with the efforts at reunion. 

When the 110 Benedictine Abbots with their 
Abbot Primate met at Rome in the fall of 1925, 
they gave due consideration to the Eastern 
question and recommended the apostolate to 
Benedictines throughout the world. They were 
made thoroughly familiar with the project un- 
dertaken by the Belgian Congregation, with 
authority of the Sacred Oriental Congregation, 
The assembled abbots evinced their deep-seat- 
ed interest in all phases of the movement to- 
ward winning back the Oriental Schismaties 
and left no doubt as to their sympathy and de- 
sire to cooperate in it. 

Early in 1926, Dom Lambert addressed a let- 
ter to all Benedictine superiors, reminding them 
of his plans to establish a preliminary founda- 
tion at Amay, Belgium, which was to be the 
cradle of the work. He stated that he hoped to 
bring together there in the following August 
ten monks, pertaining to different nations and 
then waiting the call in Rome, Lemberg, 
Prague, and Louvain. Six novices had prom- 
ised to enter in September. He emphasized the 
fact that these preparations involved consider- 
able expense, which was difficult to meet, as the 
foundation was to be an international under- 
taking and not confined to any particular Ab- 
bey or Congregation. As it did not then seem 
opportunte to ask for more men, he merely 
made known the financial straits in hope of re 
ceiving voluntary contributions.* 

In April, 1926, the monks of the Union began 
publication of a magazine to be issued each 
month except January, February, and March. 
Its title is Irenikon,+ the Greek word meaning 
peace. This name is aptly chosen, not only be- 
cause it betokens the conciliatory objective of 
the movement, but also because it merely re- 


* A copy of this letter in Spanish translation ap- 
peared in the Boletin de Informacion Benedictina, Abril 
y Mayo de 1926. This is a bimonthly magazine pub- 
lished by Benedictines of Pueyo, Barbastro, Huésca, in 
Spain. 

+ The place of publication is Prieuré d’Amay-sur- 
Meuse, Belgium. 
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ALTAR IN THE LATIN CHAPEL 


THE MONKS’ CHOIR IS BACK OF THIS ALTAR 


peats in different language the age-old symbol 
and motto of Benedictine monastic life, ‘Pax— 
Peace.’ I have on the desk before me a little 
folder which describes the purpose, nature, and 
subscription price of the review, and gives a 
list of favorable appreciations from different 
periodicals, followed by several specimen pages 
from the Jrenikon. The latter half of the 
pamphlet contains “Table of Contents” and an 
alphabetical index of all matter appearing in 
the 1926 numbers of the magazine. The May 
and June numbers of the present year are also 
in my possession. The contents are divided in 
threefold order. First appears a series of ar- 
ticles by recognized authorities on a wide range 
of subjects pertaining to the cause of Church 
reunion. The second part contains documents, 
chronicle, exchanges, bibliography, etc., which 
enable the thoughtful reader to keep in close 
touch with very latest developments in the ever- 
widening movement toward unity. The third 
part tells of progress of the work in the Ben- 
edictines’ foundations and elsewhere, and re- 
cords reunion endeavors in various parts of the 
world. It is significant of the wide scope of 
the service rendered by Irenikon that the June 
number is devoted almost entirely to discussion 
of Anglicanism and of attempts to bring about 
corporate reunion of the Church of England. 

In April, 1926, there appeared a little book- 
let entitled ‘Une CEfuvre Monastique pour 
l'Union des Eglises.’ It was published by the 
Prieuré de l’Union, at Amay, Belgium. It is a 
vertitable treasure house of information re- 
garding the purpose, principles, and means of 
the Benedictine part in the work of reunion. 
We shall discuss its contents later. 


In the latter part of 1926, Dom Lambert 
brought together at Amay the monks of the 
different Abbeys who had pledged themselves 
to the work. On August 14th, 1926, the first 
ordination to the holy priesthood took place in 
the new Priory, and on the following day the 
happy levite, Father Benedict, O. S. B., cele- 
brated his First Solemn Mass in Byzantine Rite 
on an altar in the recently erected Byzantine 
Chapel. The Boletin de Informacion Benedic- 
tina, Dec., 1926, states that in September seven 
postulants came to the Priory, of whom three 
were priests and two Russians. The number of 
professed religious is given as fifteen. Dom 
André de Lilienfeld, O. S. B., Editor of Ireni- 
kon, in a personal letter written in July, 1927, 
says: “We have now several monasteries, are 
about thirty monks and a number of novices.” 
This statement indicates remarkable progress 
in so short a space of time. 

The Monks of the Union have adopted the 
Byzantine Rite in their new foundations and 
are now engaged in careful study of the Orien- 
tal Church, its history, liturgy, causes of dis- 
sension, psychology, and customs of the people, 
—in fact they are doing all in their power to 
equip themselves so that they may be Greek 
with the Greeks, Slav with the Slavs—all things 
with all men, that they may win all back to 
unity with the Spouse of Christ. The new mon- 
asteries are centers of interest and opportuni- 
ties for labor to all who are in any way con- 
cerned with the movement of reunion. For in- 
stance, on September 17, 1926, the Priory at 
Amay was visited by Mgr. Coriarty, Greek Mel- 
chite Bishop of Sidon; a week later by Dom 
Robert de Kerchove, Abbot of Mont César Ab- 
bey at Louvain, under whose direction the Pri- 
ory was established; and a week thereafter 
Mgr. Michael d’Herbigny, S. J., told the monks 
of his recent trip to Russia. 

Let us now say a few words as to the spirit 
of the Benedictine undertaking, as to what it 
hopes to accomplish, and how to accomplish it. 
Let us again quote from the personal letter of 
Dom André de Lilienfeld, O. S. B., Editor of 
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Irenikon. “Our work is in bringing about the 
conditions—preliminaries of future reunion— 
conditions of psychology, sympathy, and mu- 
tual understanding. There is much to be ap- 
preciated with the Eastern religions; very 
much indeed with the Anglo-Catholics. Why 
not rejoice and believe in their absolute, loyal 
good faith—to be sympathetic means not to ap- 
prove errors. One must cover with discretion 
the fault of our brothers as is done in any 
Christian family, not bring it forward. Speak 
of what is common with them and us, what is 
capable of uniting. The brutal method of apol- 
ogetics only pushes back. We must be careful 
to make truth acceptable. (Too much light may 
blind.) No compromise of course; nobody 
would want it, neither we nor they, but calm of 
charity in discussions. If Veritas has the rights, 
Charity has its duties.” 

The little booklet mentioned above, ‘Une 
(Euvre Monastique pour |’Union des Eglises,’ 
states the purpose of the apostolate as being to 
prepare by a gradual, peaceable, and fraternal 
action the return of the Oriental Christians to 
the oecumenical unity of the Church. The prin- 
ciples underlying the movement are four: Ro- 
man Spirit, Oriental understanding, monastic 
discipline, and Catholic mind. The monks must 
be imbued with a strong sense of attachment to 
the Holy See. While harboring a deep love for 
the separated brethren in the East and a well- 
founded admiration for the Oriental Churches, 
they must profess and practice an undeviating 
loyalty to Rome and an uncompromising adher- 
ence to the traditional doctrine of the Church. 


Those engaged in this tremendous apostolate 
must come into intimate contact with the Ori- 
ental world, by study of its language, history, 
literature, art, institutions, Patristic writings, 
liturgy, theology,—in short, with the entire cul- 
ture of the 
Eastern peo- 
ples. They are 
to familiarize 

themselves 
with the senti- 
ments, aspira- 
tions, hopes, 
loves, and ra- 
cial traits of 
the various 
families of 
Orientals. 
There must be 
a thorough un- 
derstanding of 
the East in 
those who are 
engaged in a 
work _ requir- 








est prudence and the most tactful action. 

We have earlier in the article emphasized the 
peculiar fitness of the monks for this enterprise, 
and the monastic discipline of these mission- 
aries will contribute largely to the success of 
the work. Orientals were acquainted with the 
Benedictines for several centuries before the 
schism, and religious in the Orient, so like the 
Benedictines in life and dress, have always en- 
joyed the confidence of the people. 


Finally, there must be a Catholic mind guid- 
ing every effort at winning back the Orthodox 
Churches. The monks must have a universal, 
absolutely oecumenical spirit; they must be 
above ties of nation or of race. They are re- 
ligious, followers of Christ, wholly consecrated 
to the apostolate of reunion. They come from 
different nations, but must lay aside altogether 
party spirit, prejudices, antipathies of race, or 
anything else which is contrary to the broad, 
all-embracing charity of the Master. Further- 
more, they must have a due regard for the time- 
tried rites of the Byzantine Church, and make 
no effort to Latinize the Orientals. Aside of 
considerations of justice and right, the monks 
know that the Orientals have a dread fear of 
Latinization. Suspicion that they will be de- 
prived of their liturgy is one of the greatest 
obstacles to their conversion. 

The work of the apostolate is both indirect 
and direct. The indirect action in the Occident 
consists of prayer, propaganda, and study. The 
importance of each is so evident as to need no 

*further emphasis. God’s grace must be ob- 
tained, and can be obtained, if Catholics of the 
West will storm the gates of heaven with heart- 
felt and constant prayers. An interest in the 
work of reunion must be created in western 
minds, and our people must be not only made 
somewise familiar with the Oriental prob- 

lem but should 
also be kept in- 
formed as to 
progress of 
the movement 
toward unity. 

Only close and 

conscientious 
study will en- 
able the lead- 
ers of the work 
to deal intel- 
ligently _ with 
the Schismat- 

ics and to di- 

rect the work 
of reunion ef- 
ficiently. 
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Spiritual Conquistadors 


BURTON CONFREY 


HOSE who have examined the Religious 

Survey published by the University of 
Notre Dame under the editorship of the Rev- 
erend John F. O’Hara, C. S. C., will probably 
recall the questions and answers relative to be- 
ing one’s brother’s keeper. Father O’Hara re- 
marks: “There is noticeable among the stu- 
dents a strong undercurrent of missionary spir- 
it. One of the chief manifestations is the in- 
terest which they show in one another’s spiritu- 
al welfare. This is encouraged in every pos- 
sible way as one of the best means of making 
strong laymen. A spiritual conquest always 
renews spiritual vigor in the heart of the ‘con- 
quistador.’ No spiritual sluggards at Notre 
Dame can long remain free from the importuni- 
ties, kindly though real, of one or more of his 
classmates.” 

Although the Survey is known international- 
ly for its analysis of the student mind and its 
report of the restoration of things in Christ 
though frequent Communion, the Religious 
Bulletin, the motivating force behind the Sur- 
vey, is limited in circulation to the Campus Bul- 
letin Boards because it freely caricatures stu- 
dents’ foibles. 

No doubt many people, whose vocation is the 
winning of souls to God, would be interested to 
know how Father O’Hara goes about his work; 
and for that reason, in this article, I shall use 
material from the Bulletin to show how Father 
O’Hara encourages apostolates among the stu- 
dents. I shall quote as much as possible direct- 
ly from the Bulletin, for I feel that in that way 
Ican show more specifically than by any other 
means of exposition Father O’Hara’s procedure. 

Naturally charity would begin with one’s 
own; and in answer to a question demanding 
what students who are frequent communicants 
must think of their parents when at home if 
their parents do not receive often, Father 
O'Hara answers: “While the explanation of 
the condition is patent, the condition is not 
without remedy. Your mother and father may 
belong to the “old school” of quarterly or of 
Easter Duty Catholics; they are not respon- 
sible before God for graces lost when the 
thought of the graces has never occurred to 
them. But if they are such wonderful parents 
without the graces given by daily Communion, 
how much more wonderful would they be with 
those graces. 

“The Survey reveals that some fathers and 
Many mothers are frequent, sometimes daily 
communicants. If other mothers and fathers 


can go daily, why can’t yours, if they have the 
facilities in the home parish? Not the least 
thing you can do to make your parents happy 
would be to make them frequent communicants. 

“Many students whose parents are careless 
Catholics have shown a beautiful spirit of con- 
cern for their welfare. Nothing could be more 
just, of course; and God may have sent such a 
student to Notre Dame for the sole purpose of 
converting a careless parent. The devotion to 
the Holy Infant of Prague is especially recom- 
mended to sons for the conversion of parents; 
and a medal of the Divine Infant sent by the 
son to the father or mother has effected mir- 
acles of grace.” 

A notice such as the next prevents the accusa- 
tion of St. John of the Cross against the newly 
converted advertising their spirituality: “It 
is not against humility to acknowledge your tal- 
ents and work with them. Thank God for them; 
but don’t take credit to yourself! If I am left 
to myself, behold, I am nothing, and all weak- 
ness; but if Thou suddenly look upon me, I 
presently become strong and am replenished 
with new joy.”—The Following of Christ, Book 
3, Chapter 8. 

For Uncle and the neighbors Father O’Hara 
suggests: 


Pamphlets for Christmas Cards 


“The little pamphlet, ‘Frequent Communion 
for College Men,’ makes an excellent Christmas 
card. Don’t send the one, ‘Neglect of Divine 
Calls and Warnings.’ Your uncle might cut 
you off in his will—especially if he needs to 
read that particular pamphlet. If he does need 
it, slip it to him; but do it when he isn’t look- 
ing. 

Be a Good Samaritan 

“There is hardly a student at the University 
without some friend at home who is not prac- 
ticing his religion. Send this friend a copy of 
‘Neglect of Divine Calls and Warnings’ (the 
new pamphlet published Tuesday) and call for 
him on your way to Confession Christmas Eve.” 

The Mission is preached in September, and 
opportunities are improved in these ways: 

“The Mission for freshmen will begin Mon- 
day, September 20; for the upperclassmen 
Sunday evening, September 26. If there is a 
full attendance on the first night of the Mission 
there will be no need to worry about the other 
nights. You will travel far to hear better 
preachers than those who will give these Mis- 
sions. 
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Why the-Novena for the Success of the Mis- 
sions ? 


“It was once revealed to a famous preacher 
that the wonderful conversions he made were 
due not to the eloquence of his discourse, but 
to the prayers of a simple lay brother, his com- 
panion, who said the beads on the steps of the 
pulpit. 

Figure It Out for Yourself 


“We all know of hard cases that have resist- 
ed grace after grace, sermon after sermon, and 
yet have come around unaccountably in sur- 
render to God. We are all holding back on God; 
we don’t give Him all He wants of us. Fervent 
prayers before the Mission will thaw out the 
frozen spot in our hearts. 


Anent Hicks 


“*The bigger the town the bigger the hick,’ 
commented a Minnesota farmer after reading 
Saturday’s Bulletin. Quite obviously. ‘“Hick- 
ness” is a spiritual underdevelopment, lack of 
understanding of human nature and of God; 
and provincialism is nowhere more blatant 
than in the complacent cliffdweller. A back- 
woods farmer or an alley beggar, if he knows 
the ways of God, is a savant compared with a 
hick from Oxford or Cambridge who lacks spir- 
itual depth. 

The Disadvantage of Environment 


“Most of us are too much swayed by our en- 
vironment; that is the disadvantage of the 
hick town. If you have the courage to rise above 
environment—to frequent the Sacraments in 
spite of the beatific gossip, and to tell your evil 
companions to go their way—you are not a 
hick even though you come from a hick town. 
No man ever had a more hickish environment 
than Abraham Lincoln—but Abraham Lincoln 
was not a hick. 


' Overcoming Environment 


“Daily Communion develops the courage of 
Christ in your breast, and the daily reading of 
a little book like The Following of Christ gives 
you spiritual weight. You don’t have to be a 
hick. 

Prepare Ye The Way 


“Your best work on the Mission will be done 
this week. Receive Holy Communion daily if 
you want to receive the graces you need.” 

During the Mission a Bulletin such as this 
will appear: 

Scalps 


“The Indian brave used to wear scalps at 
his belt as tokens of his bravery. It was a beau- 
tiful custom and should be revived. We Chris- 
tians have let the pagans have a monopoly on 
so many fine things. If we could come before 
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God at the Last Judgment with a fine assort- 
ment of scalps, God might forgive our own bald 
heads—for ‘charity covereth a multitude of 
sins.’ 

The Scalping Is Good 


“Where sinner and saint dwell together in 
beautiful harmony, the scalping is always good. 
Start in on your roommate and move to wider 
fields as soon as you have his scalp. Look over 
the following possibilities: 


1. The Holdout 


“If your friend has any good in him, don’t 
let him hold out on God; get his scalp; make 
him go to the Sacraments. If he is essentially 
no good, if he is dumb, if he is more of a dis- 
grace than a credit to the Church—let him go, 
Pray for him, but leave him to God. 

“Answer not a fool according to his folly, 
lest thou be made like him’—Proverbs, 26:4, 


2. The Raconteur 


“While there is no bounty on mangy scalps, 
the peddler of dirty stories may be worth an 
attempt. He has one good quality—courage, 
When he tells you a dirty story, or gives you a 
filthy book, he shows that he is not afraid of 
you. And if you fail to get his scalp, you are 
either indecent or cowardly. You are indecent 
if you enjoy it; you are cowardly if you don’t 
enjoy it but let him get away with it. 

38. The Souse 


“If your friend with the alcoholic disposition 
has any brains, step between him and his arch- 
enemy. If he is just a lazy, God-forsaken bum, 
his scalp will look more graceful between his 
_ _ on your belt. Pray that he won’t die 

runk. 


4. Bobbed Hair 


“Many a Notre Dame man has made a silly 
girl behave. Of course, it takes character to 
get away with it; and if you haven’t any char- 
acter, keep away from the bobbed hair. She'll 
have your scalp. 


Good Indians 


“Almost half of the daily communicants at 
Notre Dame are brought to this holy practice 
by their friends. It is a splendid missionary 
work; and work that will carry on eternally. 
And the laymen who are doing it will be doing 
similar work among their fellow citizens later 
—and on a larger scale. If you want to develop 
the power of influencing your fellowmen, you 
— the finest laboratory in the world right 

ere. 

“Be a good Samaritan: 
the Mission.” 

Before the close of the Missions another Bul- 
letin will inspirit the student-missionaries. 


bring a friend to 
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Thy Brother’s Keeper 


“When St. Ignatius was a student at the 
University of Paris, he nagged the life out of 
his pal until he got some spirituality into him. 
His pal, a vain worldling, became one of the 
world’s greatest missionaries. He is called St. 
Francis Xavier and is said to have baptized 
more than a million souls. 

“We will not know till Judgment Day just 
how much good we accomplish; but in the 
midst of a thousand evidences of the decay of 
religion, we are treated to hundreds of letters 
and newspaper clippings telling that the ex- 
ample of the daily communicants on the foot- 
ball team has given impetus to this devotion 
throughout the country, that religion and mo- 
rality are proved to be not only possible but 
highly desirable in the make-up of the young 
athlete, that life is certainly worth living when 
it is properly lived, and that the Catholic 
Church, with the full meed of dogma _ be- 
queathed to it by its Divine Founder, still meets 
the needs of the highest type of American 
youth. 

Traitors 


“There is nothing in the realm of spiritual 
experience more invigorating than the role of 
good shepherd. If there are any trailers left 
behind this Mission it will be the fault of their 
near and dear friends who didn’t have the 
spunk to bring them around. 


Herding Sheep in Heaven 


“In describing the Last Judgment Our Lord 
calls the good people sheep. Where there are 
sheep there are shepherds. A man doesn’t have 
to be a priest to be a shepherd. St. Francis of 
Assisi was not a priest, and he herded a lot of 
people into heaven. Part of our glory in heaven 
will be the size of our flock. 


Herding Goats in Hell 


“Just as the glory of the shepherd is the size 
of his flock of sheep in heaven; so the shame 
of the damned soul is the size of the flock of 
goats he sends to hell. Scandal is leading an- 
other person into sin. We are responsible for 
the consequences of our actions, good or bad; 
and some of us are due for a surprise when we 
see on Judgment Day how far our actions have 
reached.” 

This sort of discussion will bring to Father 
0’Hara’s desk numerous communications, some 
of which the writers specify that he withhold 
them from publication. To these he addresses 
a paragraph calling attention to the fact that 
if he be given permission to publish the letters, 
some of the local bad men may be_ benefited; 
whereas the Prefect of Religion gets more than 
his share of consolation from more intimate 





experiences which he can’t publish. These com- 
munications then appear: 

“My roommate is impossible. He hasn’t gone 
to Confession in two years, and he is hell-bent 
if ever a fellow was. I am doing my best to 
get to heaven, and I’d like a suggestion on how 
to keep our team together for all eternity. Don’t 
tell me to go to hell; that would be a solution, 
but not the one. 

“Set his bed on fire some night. When he 
wakes up he’ll think he’s in hell and will shout 
for a priest as Dives in the parable did for 
Lazarus. Have a priest posted nearby and ask 
him to put on his black stole and recite the 
Litany of the Damned. Your stagnant friend 
will get a new sense of values. 


A Wild Man 


“Dear Father: You must have had my room- 
mate in mind when you described the wild man 
on Tuesday’s Bulletin. The only difference is 
that he hasn’t come to his sense yet. What 
shall I give him to read? 


Scalper 


“*The Dark Beyond’ and Papini’s ‘Life of 
Christ.’ 

“Would you tell us about how to proceed in 
trying to convert a friend? 

“Prayer is the first and most important 
means. Good example comes next. Sound and 
thorough knowledge of your religion comes 


(Continued on page 316) 


Eucharistic Crumbs 
PLAcIDUS Kempr, O. S. B. 


O Jesus, at Thy board I kneel 

To eat Thy Bread, Thy Body real. 

Pray, tell me, what becomes of all 

The little Particles that fall 
From off the Sacred Host! 


’Tis said, Thy angels, hovering nigh, 

In holy emulation vie 

On hands unsullied to receive 

These sacred Crumbs, and each retrieve, 
Lest even One be lost. 


Oh, bid these fleety heralds go 

To Purgatory’s realm of woe, 

And bear these Fragments to Thy friends, 

Who for their faults must make amends, 
All hungering for Thee. 


To sinners Thou so lavish art; 

Wilt Thou not give Thy saints a part, 

A foretaste of that crowning grace 

When they shall see Thee face to face 
For all eternity? 
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cAll on a Summer’s Cruise 


CALLA L. STAHLMANN 


IV. FROM TANGIER TO ALGIER 


ARLY morning, and a rumbling noise 

from the bow of the ship, told us that 
the anchors were being dropped (yes, there are 
two of them, with a third, or “spare” on deck, 
to be used in case one is lost, as happens once 
in a long while). We had arrived at Tangier, 
only fifty-nine miles from Cadiz—Tangier, the 
most “unmodern” town of our whole cruise; 
here the hand of civilization has touched but 
lightly. The sun was already shining on the 
white houses with their minarets and domes, 
causing them to glisten, and reflecting them in 
the still waters. 

The gangway was scarcely lowered before we 
were surrounded by natives in rowboats— 
dusky lads and older men in colorful costumes: 
a real bit of the Orient! They were venders 
principally of leather goods, for which Morocco 
is universally famous: leather cushions, port- 
folios, and purses—if we spend all our money 
for purses, we shall have no use for the purses, 
having no money left to put in them! Oh, well! 
they will make lovely gifts for the “folks back 
home”! Several reputed venders were allowed 
to bring their wares aboard the ship, and a 
steady stream of youths, carrying interesting- 
looking baskets passed up to “A” Deck, which 
was rapidly transformed into an Eastern Ba- 
zaar. 

We decided to go ashore first, and try our 
hand at bargaining there—for, of course, we 
must bargain for everything! They expect it, 
and we love it! We were anchored at a short 
distance from the shore, and even as we rode 
to the landing stage in tenders, we were impor- 
tuned to buy—leather goods, beads, and gaudy- 
looking robes which may be used for evening 
wraps, or as lounging robes. 

We were met at the dock by one of our own 
conductors, who assigned us by small parties to 
real Moorish guides—ours was “Mohammed 
Something-or-Other,” clad in native costume of 
the gaudiest hues. He spoke excellent English, 
and was greatly concerned in driving away the 
myriads of beggars and small venders that as- 
sailed us at every turn. 

As soon as one lands in Tangier, he steps 
from the twentieth century back to Biblical 
times and scenes; the costumes and primitive 
methods of living recall the pictures of our Bi- 
ble storybooks, over which we have pored by 
the hour. The motor busses seem to be an 
anachronism, strangely out of place in these 


surroundings. Motors cannot be _ drive 
through many of the streets,though—one must 
resort to the time-honored and oldest-knowp 
means of transportation in the world: Walk. 
ing! 

We spent an hour or so walking about the 
town, seeing the market place, the shops, nar- 
row streets and alleys which are none too clean, 
peering into doors and windows, up cobble 
stones and down cobblestones, until our feet 
began to rebel! Mere children may be seep 
winding yarn, and working at the carpet 
looms—beautiful rugs seen in the process of 
construction; and as we saw the children at 
work, we wondered whether we should enjoy 
the carpets we had intended to buy as much as 
if we had not seen them being made! 

The open market place was very fascinating, 
with all kinds of vegetables, meats, flocks of 
goats (the milk wagons of Tangier), live fowls, 
rows of pottery both beautiful and homely, and 
hundreds of other things. Two distinguished- 
looking Englishmen were seen near the market, 
conspicuous among the turbanned heads and 
flowing robes of the natives. Upon closer in- 
spection they turned out to be our own captain 
and purser, ashore on “ship’s business.” 

Tangier, or “Tandja,” as the Arabs call it, is 
advantageously situated on a bay about four 
miles wide, which opens on the ocean. It is 
also on the path of the principal steamship 
lines, which fact greatly adds to its importance. 
Its inhabitants comprise about fifty thousand 
souls, of whom there were thirty thousand 
Moors, twelve thousand Europeans of various 
nationalities, and about eight thousand Israel- 
ites. A great many of the shopkeepers speak 
English, and a large number of them have been 
to America. One chap from whom we bought 
a large amount of leather goods told us that he 
had a shop in New York City, whither he in- 
tended to wend his way in October with a new 
supply of wares. We found not a single, soli- 
tary saleswoman in any of the shops; we did 
see a number of women and girls on the streets, 
however, going to the market, or to the public 
fountains for water which they carried home in 
jugs; some of them had their faces covered all 
but the eyes, in the time-honored fashion of 
the Moorish woman, but many of the more 
modern ones had discarded the veils, and al- 
lowed the world to gaze upon their beauty (or 
otherwise, according to how well Fortune 
favored them!) 

At noon we repaired to the Hotel Continen- 
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AT TANGIER 


(Upper Left) Sultan’s 

(Upper Right) Street 

(Center) Mohammed, the 
Guide 

(Lower Left) Street 

(Lower Right) Market Place 


Palace 


Moorish 





al, which sits high up above the 
sea level, and commands an ex- 
cellent view of the city and of the 
sea for miles. Beautiful rock 


gardens surround the hotel, and 











shaded walks and steps lead 
down to the lower levels. Mer- 
chants displayed their wares on 
the plaza of the hotel, and, as a 
touch of real local color, snake 
charmers danced and wriggled 
for our amusement—and: for 
their own gain! 

Within the hotel are inviting- 
looking Moorish salons, where 
we were glad to sink on soft 
couches, and a wealth of works 
of art, worthy of a museum, 
adorn the walls. There are in- 
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side dining salons, and also an outside one, with 
the tables placed beneath the trees, through 
whose branches the bright sun filters. Of 
course, the entertainment of such a large party 
as ours caused great excitement in the service. 
Our French stood us in good stead in conversing 
with the waiters, who looked as if they were 
made up for grand opera, or at least for a pa- 
rade! We were greatly agitated at seeing some 
tame turtles crawling about in the garden, and 
when they got too close for comfort, we request- 
ed that they be removed to another section. 
After luncheon, we rested a bit and wrote 
the inevitable postcards. We were charmed to 
find a lovely girl with a slightly Scotch accent 
at the desk, in charge of the cards and stamps 
—it was just like a breath of home. About 
half after two, upon descending the private 
stairway that leads to the street, we found the 
“last word” in motor coaches, mechanically 
“champing at the bit,’ ready to take us for a 
drive about the town. The chauffeurs were 
past masters in the art of driving, taking us 
through streets which at first sight seemed to 
be scarcely half the width of the cars! One of 
the most interesting places visited was the Sul- 
tan’s former palace—it is unused now, the Sul- 
tan having removed his place of residence to 
Rabat, in Morocco. It is still a very handsome 
palace, and one of the showplaces of Tangier. 


We were glad to return to the ship, as the 
sun’s rays were scorchingly hot, and there was 
never a breath of wind. The merchants re- 
mained on shipboard until eight o’clock, when 
they “folded their wares like the Arabs, and si- 
lently crept away”—with nothing to do until 
another ship put in, with a fresh contingent of 
tourists and shoppers. I never saw a more 
gorgeous sunset than the one we witnessed that 
evening—the sun sank into the sea in all his 
robes of glory—and within twenty minutes, a 
perfect, full moon arose on the opposite side of 
the ship! Only “those who go down to the sea 
in ships” realize all of the beauties of the sun 
and the moon! 

A very leisurely sail during the night brought 
us to Gibraltar—a mere distance of twenty-nine 
miles. The morning was spent in driving about 
the town in rattly carriages, and in visiting the 
fortifications of the mighty rock (without any 
insurance advertisements!) We were fortu- 
nate enough to see the morning change of the 
guard, after which courteous British soldiers 
were assigned to small parties to show us 
through the galleries of the rock. Truly ’twas 
a tough old climb, but the views from the open- 
ings in the rock were worth every step of it. 
Old-style guns are still mounted in their origi- 
nal niches, with interesting names and dates in- 
scribed here and there. We saw the soldiers’ 
barracks, and some of their wives and families 


—charming-looking little English families, fay 
from home and the homeland! _ The streets 
abound in picturesquely-costumed Spaniards 
also—and there are Moors, East Indians, and 
many other nationalities. 


Gibraltar is a free port, and is the greatest 
market place in the world! What one can't 
buy at “Gib” is scarcely worth having! The 
narrow streets are lined with tiny shops, whose 
keepers display their most attractive pieces be. 
fore the door to lure us in! French perfumes 
can be bought here much more cheaply than jn 
France. Likewise, products from other lands 
find a market here, escaping luxury taxes and 
revenues which would fall upon them in the 
home shops. Half of the fun is in the bargain. 
ing—it would be unheard-of to pay a merchant 
here his original asking-price for anything! It 
might even prove to be a disastrous shock to 
him! . Several times we made our way back to 
the ship with arms laden down with parcels— 
then back again for another orgy of buying. 
As we left for the last time, a dear old English 
sentry came out and shook hands with my com- 
panion and me, saying, “Good-by and God bless 
you!” Ten-thirty saw the last tender leave 
shore; dusky merchants followed us to the 
gangway, offering final bargains. Such a moon 
as rose behind the rock as we left! It even 
outdid the one of the previous night at Tangier 
—but the rock lent glamor to the scene this 
time. 

From Gibraltar we sailed two nights and a 
day, catching glimpses of coastline and moun- 
tain on either side—even the shadowy Atlas 
range to the South, concealing the Sahara— 
and the blue Mediterranean on all sides of us. 
Our next port of call was Algiers, where we 
steamed right up to the dock—a floating dock, 
to be sure, but so much better than having to 
depend upon tenders. Nearby us lay a German 
ship, which had put in to Algiers for coal. If 
we had never appreciated our nice, clean, oil- 
burning ship before, we surely did after that! 
The coal was carried by natives, in baskets on 
their heads, and the process would require the 
whole day. Think of the cleaning that ship 
would need afterwards! Even our ship was 
pretty well covered with coal dust, just lying 
alongside—our good clean rails where we could 
always lean without finding a particle of dirt. 


Algiers has one of the most beautiful water 
fronts imaginable—Byzantine arches greet the 
eye for blocks, and a very up-to-date elevator 
transfers one up to the street level if he cares 
to walk, whence stretch business buildings of 
snowy white as far as one can see. Our arrival 
was eagerly awaited by natives vending tapes- 
tries, jewelry, perfumes, and rugs—dusky lads, 
half-clad, begged us to throw coins into the wa- 
ter to exhibit their skill in diving, and incident- 
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ally to secure some spending money! A little 
Arab girl of three or four danced for pennies 
until we feared she should drop over. 

Algiers is many cities in one—it is Arabian, 
French, with an added element of Moors, 
Turks, and Bedouins. We saw French signs 
on the shops, and thought for the moment that 
we had been whisked away to Paris. Palm 
Olive Soap was being advertised in a shop- 
window of the native quarter, with placards in- 
viting the shopper to come in and find out how 
he could get a free cake of it! Our drive took 
us up to the beautiful suburb of Mustapha Su- 
perior, whence we could look down upon the 
business section and Arab quarters; in the dis- 
tance, gleaming in the sunlight, is the monu- 
ment greatly resembling our Washington Mon- 
ument, which was erected in memory of those 
who fell in the World War; we saw palatial 
homes and hotels; being Friday, we saw the 
Arabs going to visit the cemetery; and the 
native women with semi-veiled faces and 
brightly-tinted finger nails! The former palace 
of the Bey of Algiers is now the residence of the 
French governor, and we decided that we might 
be quite happy for a while at least amid such 
surroundings. It contains a secret passage by 
which the Bey could escape if in danger. As 
he was in constant fear of assassination, he had 
had this passage built by his own slaves and, 
upon its completion, he had them put to death, 
lest they should reveal the plan. The Cathe- 
dral of St. Philip was formerly a mosque—it 
is one of a very few Christian Churches in Al- 
giers, and we were glad to know that Christi- 
anity had superseded Mohammedanism thus 
far. 

Rug- and carpet-making are the important 
industries of Algiers, and here, as at Tangier, 
we were appalled by the sight of small children 
engaged in weaving, sitting all day in cramped 
positions, and earning no more than eight or 
ten cents aday! Algiers is not so dirty as Tan- 
gier, but it comes a long way from complying 
with modern laws of sanitation. Little care is 
taken in protecting the food from filth and flies; 
the streets of the Arab quarter are narrow, 
winding alleys, where one wants to cling closely 
to the guide; there is much blindness, and beg- 
gars assail one at every step. 

The sun grew bright, the day warm, and we 
were glad to be at sea again, sailing in a north- 
easterly direction, headed for Italian shores. 


Interrogation 
CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


A little lad came to me one day, 

And asked with startled wonder in his eyes, 

“Wilt tell me, Sir, what is this thing called Death?” 
I answered, “Dear, for you ’tis Paradise.” 


Communion 
AMY POWERS 


Angel hosts descending 
On a misty stair 

Chant a silver chorus 
In the shining air. 


White tapers quiver 
In rapt ecstasy; 
Fragrant, lovely blossoms 
Bend adoringly. 


In the hushed sweet moments 
Fervent prayers arise, 
Wafted in the stillness 
To the radiant skies. 


Wistful hearts and weary 
Reverently draw nigh; 
In the golden silence 
A King’s Son passes by. 


Vanquished now all sorrow, 
Pain and loneliness; 
Jesus of Nazareth 
Comes to heal and bless. 
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“The voice of one crying in the desert: Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make straight in the wilderness the paths of our God. 





A CRY IN TAH) 


Placidus 0, S 


MAGIC sound, reverberating from the sand-worn rocks of 
the desert waste about the Jordan, lures from the Holy City 
4) and the country round a motley mob of anxious men, whose 

feverish souls are fretted by the consciousness of personal 
guilt. The self-styled righteous Pharisee with cold disdain 
elbows his way between the hated publican and the grimy 
beggar, and the supercilious Saducee is jostled by the rough soldier, lowly 
tradesman, bartering merchant, and humble son of the soil. Like an army 
of locusts they swarm to the banks of the Jordan, halted there by the 
oracle, garbed in a robe of camel’s hair and girded by a leather thong. His 
sun-bronzed body tells of desert storms, and his emaciated countenance, of 
his hermit’s diet of locusts and wild honey. Like the thunder-waking 
voice of God proclaiming His law on Mt. Sinai, the voice of the herald of 
the Great King rolls over the neighboring hills as he announces the text of 
his sermon: “Bring forth fruits worthy of penance.” Deep down in the 
hearts of his awe-struck hearers reecho the words of the great preacher, 
and, as the wind breathes life into the dying embers, so do they kindle the 
fire of sincere repentance. To the banks of the Jordan they file to receive 
the baptism of penance and be cleansed of their sins. Long ago that per- 
suasive tongue has been stilled in death. On the executioner’s block the 
humble disciple of the mighty Master surrendered his head as a fee to a 
dancing damsel and her hate-crazed mother. 

But John lived on. Each year the Spouse of his Master calls him back to 
life in the person of her minister. Wearing the purple-dyed vestment, the 
symbol of penance, he ascends the rock of New Calvary, the altar, to cry 
cut into the wilderness of our hearts in the words of the great preachers 
of old. Into the wilderness of our hearts! Once it was a paradise, a gar- 
den of pleasure, where God loved to dwell and converse with us in a 
familiar manner. But sin entered in and made of it a desert. Our misery 
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“Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low, and the crooked shall become straight, and the rough ways 
plain.”—(Is. 40:3,4.) 


HIWILDERNESS 


cidus 0, S. B. 


is akin to that of the Jews of old. If this firmament contained no sun, 
says a certain writer, no light; if this earth produced no flowers, no fruits, 
but only thorns and briars; if all fountains and springs were turned into 
swamps, every brook into blood, and all green plants into ashes,—then you 
would have a picture, a poor representation of the spiritual desolation, the 
darkness of the souls, the aridity of the spirits, and withering of all that 
was noble, opposing mankind of those times. 


Into the desert of our souls sounds the voice of the prophet of old: “Wash 
yourselves, be clean, take away the evil of your devices from my eyes: 
cease to do perversely, learn to do well: seek judgment, relieve the op- 
pressed, judge for the fatherless, defend the widow. And then come and 
accuse me, saith the Lord: if your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made 
as white as snow: and if they be red as crimson, they shall be white as 
wool.” — (Is. 1:16-19.) Will they awaken our slumbering conscience, that 
with a truly contrite heart we seek remission of our sins in the tribunal 
of penance! Do they not remind us of our want and helplessness, our need 
to seek the Savior! Is not our heart an unfruitful field, full of briars 
and weeds! Oh, that the heavenly dew would water this arid land and 
make it bud, and bloom, and bring forth fruit! Heaven send your rain, 
lest the roots of our faith dry up and we become “as an oak with the leaves 

* falling off, and as a garden without water.”—(Is. 1:30.) Not in vain, then, 
does Holy Mother Church cry to heaven during the penitential season of 
Advent: “Drop down dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds 
rain the Just: let the earth be opened, and bud forth a Savior.”—(ls. 
45:8.) Whole-heartedly we join in this prayer and to a heart, cleansed of 
all defilement by penance, where the depths of our misery are filled with 
humility, the hills of our pride laid low, our crooked ways of sin made to 

' straight ways of justice and virtue, we extend to the Desired of nations, 
the Savior, the loving invitation: “Come, Lord Jesus, come.” 
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Socrates Sees Hamlet 


MYRTLE CONGER 


661. OR GOODNESS sakes, Socrates! Can’t 

you ever remember to take off your 
shoes? Just look at those steps now! Can’t 
you see that I’ve just finished scrubbing them, 
and that they’re not even dry yet? Do you want 
to make your poor wife a lot more work, when 
she’s dead tired already?” 

His name was not Socrates, but that was what 
every one called him because his wife was such 
a scold. And they all called her Xantippe, 
though of course she didn’t know it. In truth, 
however, their real names were very gentle 
names. 

It was said that Xantippe had scolded Soc- 
rates on the very morning of their wedding, 
just as they were coming down the steps of the 
church together, after the ceremony. Socrates, 
being on that occasion, like most grooms, a bit 
embarrassed, had stepped on the flounce of his 
bride’s wedding dress; (They wore them very 
long on those days.) and Xantippe, jerking the 
dress away with angry annoyance over his 
stumbling feet, had called him “clumsy,” and 
asked him tartly if he expected to begin their 
married life by spoiling his wife’s dresses. 

“That,” as the bridesmaid had whispered 
to the best man at her side, “That is Xantippe, 
all over.” The bridesmaid, being Xantippe’s 
younger sister, spoke from the knowledge of 
long experience. “She nearly boxed my ears 
this morning when I was hooking her up,” she 
added. 

“Well, Socrates can’t say he didn’t know 
about it beforehand,” the best man had whis- 
pered back, unsympathetically. He was a bache- 
lor. “Everyone else knows all about her ugly 
temper; and I’m sure Socrates was warned 
often enough.” 

They had been married some fifteen years— 
Socrates and Xantippe—and Socrates had tried 
all the schemes and plans known to harrassed 
husbands, including a few studiously thought- 
out coup d’états of his own, to circumvent his 
wife’s shrewish temper. There had been occa- 
sions when, as the younger sister expressed it, 
he had even “quarreled back to her.” But all to 
no purpose. Socrates appeared to be as help- 
less against his wife’s temper, as undone, as 
ever the ancient bearer of that name had been 
under like circumstances. In fact, the Socrates- 
Xantippe combination has been surprisingly 
much alike through all the ages. 

Not that the Socrates of this story knew any- 
thing at all about his ancient, great predeces- 
sor. In truth, he had never even heard of him. 


This Socrates’ knowledge of heroes was limita 
to such stories as George Washington and his 
hatchet, and Paul Revere’s ride, and a few of 
the lives of the more conspicuous Saints. Anj 
Socrates could find no help from any of theg 
sources—not even from the lives of the Saints 
a source usually so helpful to those laden with 
any of life’s variously assorted crosses. 

He had, of course, never heard of Shake 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew; and if he had 
he wouldn’t have known how to apply the e. 
ample of such a purely imaginative characte 
as the brave and fearless Petruchio. 

He had tried treating his wife’s exhibition of 
temper with that “patient endurance” so high. 
ly recommended by those who don’t know any. 
thing about such matters. And consequently, 
this had proved the worst of all. Xantippe 
couldn’t endure his patient endurance. It had 
only served to whet her tongue and temper the 
more,—as is always the case with the Xantippe 
type. (May their tribe decrease.) 

Poor Socrates! Fifteen years of it had 
proved almost too much for even him. But 
there is always a turning point,—a sort of cli- 
max, so to speak, in all such human affairs. 
With Socrates, the climax had come at last. Not 
that he ever recognized it as such, not knowing 
at all what a climax was. It came on the eve 
ning on which this story opens. Socrates had 
come home from work, and being a bit late, was 
in a hurry, dreading Xantippe scolding for such 
delinquency; and he had reached the third step 
leading up to the back porch before he remen- 
bered his wife’s standing mandate about always 
removing his shoes. Xantippe always claimed 
that his dirty shoes made “tracks” on her clean 
porch. Xantippe was an immaculate house 
keeper. Most scolds usually are—the same be 
ing the reason for much of their scolding. 

Socrates had forgotten on previous occasions 
to remove his shoes (sometimes even to the top- 
most step), much to his subsequent regret. He 
forgot again this evening. But Xantippe’ 
vigilant eye had been watching for just sucha 
contingency. She was at the door in an instant. 

“For goodness sakes, Socrates! Can’t you 
ever remember to take off your shoes? Just 
look at those steps now!” etc. “I’ve been sla- 
ing all day; and here you want to come home 
and make me more work,” etc., in the familiar 
Xantippe strain. 

Socrates hastily, but most unwisely, attempt 
ed to brush the dust specks off the steps with 
his hand. When he opened the door, he left a 
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soiled finger print on the panel; and later, in 
washing his hands at the kitchen sink, he ner- 
yously splashed two drops of water over the 
edge on to Xantippe’s polished linoleum. And, 
further, in his nervous haste to be out of her 
way, out of the range of her tongue, he forgot 
to take the soap out of the pan of water. 

It was all too much for Xantippe. So, turn- 
ing on the loud speaker, she kept up her stream 
of wrath, until after supper, when Socrates had 
retired to the back porch to read his evening 

r. 

cette felt it had been quite the worst he 
had ever been called upon to endure. He sud- 
denly decided to go some place. So, seizing his 
hat, he went. In such anxious haste was he to 
outdistance the wave lengths of his wife’s voice, 
he kept on going, hardly realizing how fast, or 
how far, he had gone, until he suddenly found 
himself far down in the center of the city. He 
paused, drew breath, and looked around him. 
He was standing in front of a large motion pic- 
ture theater. 

Now, Xantippe never allowed him any money 
for such vanities as motion pictures. She con- 
sidered them the instruments of Satan to get 
men to spend their money on themselves instead 
of giving it to their wives as they should. So 
Socrates felt a little guilty even as he read the 
brightly flaming electric announcement: The 
Mad Prince. He studied the announcement 
awhile, wondering a little what the good look- 
ing prince of the picture might have been 
“mad” about. Maybe he was like Xantippe, 
and could get “mad” at almost anything. Prob- 
ably had a bad temper, the prince, though he 
didn’t look the part. 


Shivering a little guiltily, Socrates bought a 
ticket, and went inside. Anyway, he would be 
secure from Xantippe’s tongue awhile. The 
prince, whose name apepared to be Hamlet, was 
standing alone in the center of the screen, clad 
in knee trousers and silky looking stockings. 
Quite a young lad, apparently. Socrates rather 
liked the looks of him. Then a caption flashed 
onthe screen: “Fo be or not to be....” It evi- 
dently was something the young prince was 
saying to himself. Then some more _ people, 
rather queerly dressed, appeared on the screen. 
Socrates became so interested he almost forgot 
to think what Xantippe would have to say to 
him when she found out about it. The prince, 
apparently not “mad” at all, was, it seemed, 
only trying to practice some kind of deceit on 
the rest of the folks in the play—and evidently 
getting away with it, too. He called for Soc- 
rates’ admiration. And the ending was very 
satisfactory, Socrates thought. The play had 


been modern scenarioized, and the tragic ending 
left out, while the required happy ending had 
been substituted, with every one shaking hands 
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all round, the triumphant prince doing a slow 
fade out in the center. 

Socrates meditated on it all the way home. 
That prince was clever, no doubt about it. It 
was something to think about. Xantippe was 
asleep when he reached home. And in the 
morning, she said little. Socrates could always 
get away to his work in the morning. But that 
evening, her pent-up wrath poured out. Soc- 
rates, busy with his evening paper on the back 
porch, did not, apparently hear her at all. Xan- 
tippe was obliged to come out and shake him by 
the shoulder to get his attention. He was get- 
ting stupider and stupider every day, she in- 
formed him. ‘“What’s the matter?’ she de- 
manded. “You must be deaf!” 

But Socrates only regarded her blankly and 
dumbly. 

“I said you must be getting deaf,” shrilled 
Xantippe. “Didn’t you hear what I said?” 

For another moment Socrates kept silence. 
Then, slowly, he spoke. Not, however, in reply 
to her question, which it was evident he had not 
heard, but in simple announcement of a fact. 
“T’ve had a strange rumbling in my head all 
afternoon,” he said. “A sort of buzzing in my 
ears, somehow.” 

“Out late last night, and caught a cold,” 
Xantippe came back shrilly. Xantippe was one 
of those persons who can always diagnose the 
ailments of others on the instant. 

Socrates placed his hand behind an ear in 
listening attitude. “Eh! what?” he said mum- 
blingly. 

Xantippe’s eyes widened with added anger, 
mingled with apprehension. She raised her 
voice and shrilled her diagnosis the second 
time. But Socrates only shook his head vague- 
ly. Xantippe tried again with no better results. 
Tried once more, then remained silent. Not 
that she was daunted. For the present she was 
only puzzled. 

That was the beginning. Thereafter, Xan- 
tippe’s wrath poured out in vain. Her tongue 
lashed against the unmoved Socrates as futile- 
ly as the waves of an angry sea against a great 
ship. No matter what she said, Socrates would 
only put a hand behind an ear, and regarding 
her blankly and dumbly, would at most, only 
mumble—“Eh! What?” 

Others hearing of Socrates’ sudden deafness, 
said his ear drums had been shattered by Xan- 
tippe’s loud scoldings. Though no one else ever 
seemed to have trouble making him hear. No 
doubt, he had learned to read lip movements 
very easily. And certainly he always replied 
with quickness and clearness when spoken to 
by others. And they all said Socrates had grown 
more cheerful, even sprightly, since his sudden 
affliction. 

And gradually Xantippe ceased to scold. 
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What was the use of scolding when the only 
response was a hand behind an ear and a stupid 
“Eh! What?” 

And Socrates, smiling to himself (when Xan- 
tippe wasn’t looking), thought meditatively of 
the Mad Prince. “I tell you, Hammy, my boy,” 
he addressed that youth. “You started some- 
thing when you pretended to be ‘mad’ at ’em. 
Pretending to the right folks, at the right time, 
works like a charm. Much obliged for the sug- 
gestion, old pal. Here’s to you and to your 
family. And may they live long and prosper!” 


Benedictines and the Mission to Russia 
(Continued from page 304) 


The direct action to the Orientals consists 
in hospitality, temporary visits, and permanent 
foundations. It is planned to erect a large 
guest house to which Orientals may come and 
remain while they study the Western Church 
and confer with Catholic churchmen. The 
Monks of the Union will have an opportunity 
to do much active work while on journeys in the 
East. Regardless of the external objective of 
such trips, whether for research, exploration, 
recreation, or whatever it be, the monks will 
come into first-hand contact with the Orthodox 
in their own homes and can do much to pave 
the way for a better understanding between 
East and West. 

Finally, there is the strong hope that the oc- 
casion will offer itself for the establishment of 
a Slavonic Congregation of Benedictines. The 
Holy Father gave utterance to this hope in his 
important letter of March 21, 1924, to the Ab- 
bot Primate. The normal monastic life of the 
West would be extended into the territory of 
the Slavs. Here they would build their houses, 
and settle down permanently among the people. 
True to their traditions, they would till the soil, 
pursue solid study, teach school, and preach 
the Gospel. 

In concluding this short sketch of the move- 
ment for reunion and of the part which Ben- 
edictines are taking in it, we cannot but pause 
to remind our readers that this is an apostolate 
in which every Catholic should take a part. It 
is a work which the Church has longed to ac- 
complish for centuries; it is an effort to win 
millions back to the one fold of Christ. In it 
all should be interested; in it all should par- 
take. With those who are given the leading 
role, we others must cooperate; to the enter- 


prise which they have so nobly undertaken, we 
must give our constant and hearty support. 


May this essay serve to remind our Catholic 
people that the humble Sons of St. Benedict are 
laboring zealously in yet another mission of ut- 
most importance to the universal Church. May 
it help them to see the place which God in His 


infinite wisdom has designated for those who 
choose to follow His Son in the more perfe¢ 
way of the counsels. And may it inspire us al] 
to show toward the unassuming hard-working 
monks of our day some measure of appreciation 
for their worthy accomplishments in Christ’s 
earthly kingdom. 


Spiritual Conquistadors 
(Continued from page 307) 


third. Send her a copy of ‘You and Yours, 
‘The Hand of God,’ and ‘God and Myself’ 
Come around for instructions to suit the par. 
ticular case. 

“What to do? A friend of mine hasn’t been 
to Confession since he came here, and lately he 


gets mad every time religion is mentioned. | 


notice he doesn’t swear as much as he used to, 
but he seems to be losing his faith. What should 
I do? He is a good fellow, and I hate to see 
him go wrong. 

“Your friend is coming around and is trying 
to talk himself out of it. He has only pride 
and a little fear to overcome. Make a novena 
for him, and see what happens on the ninth 
day. But don’t talk so much. 


Bring Your Friends to Confession 


“You may well feel sorry, for the poor fel- 
lows who are not making the Mission. Drag 
them out; make them go to Confession. You 
will earn their undying gratitude. There is not 
a holdout at Notre Dame who would not like to 
make a good Confession. It hurts—only they 
know how much. Use force if necessary, but 
get them out.” 

From time to time results are recorded in 
this fashion: 

“I was working on one fellow to make him 
a daily Communicant, but I believe the Editor 
of the Bulletin beat me to it. 

“There is an old Irish expression, ‘Fill up the 
top of the cup; the bottom will take care of 
itself.’ The Bulletin tops off many a case, but 
the man who did the work on the bottom gets 
the credit with God.” 


(Conclusion next month) 


The Blessed Sacrament is that costly balsam 
which heals the wounds of our soul. It sweet- 
ens the bitterness of our tears, if It does not 
stop their source.—P. Tesniere. 


Poverty 
ALEXANDER J. Copy, S. J. 


The autumn trees in penitential mood 
Put off the garments Wizardry empriced, 

That in drab Winter’s lonely solitude 
They stand in Holy Poverty with Christ. 
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The Widow’s Mite 


(Continued from page 297) 


The grateful spiritual foster son urged the fos- 
ter mother to attend both the ordination cere- 
mony as well as the first Holy Mass. But no, 
she was now getting feeble and, besides, she 
wanted to make this much of a sacrifice. How- 
ever, she hinted to the priest-soon-to-be that he 
might pay her a visit to give her a chance to 
attend at least one of his Masses. 

The two important events in Father Dory’s 
life had come and gone. Now he must not dis- 
appoint his spiritual foster mother. The very 
day following his first Holy Mass he set out for 
Charleston to pay his debt of gratitude. On 
that very morning Father Gilbert was informed 
that Mrs. King was not very well. The pastor 
paid her a friendly visit. However, he soon re- 
alized that the case was more critical than the 
patient thought herself. He prepared her for 
the reception of the sacraments and promised 
to return in the afternoon with Holy Viaticum. 

This return trip Father Gilbert did not make 
alone. There was a strange priest at his side. 
On reaching Mrs. King’s house her pastor in- 
sinuated that it was his express wish that the 
priest who accompanied him should administer 
the last sacraments. She offered no objection 
and received the sacraments and the Apostolic 
Blessing with evidences of the greatest devo- 
tion and childlike piety. Father Gilbert then 
insisted that the pious woman be left a few mo- 
ments to herself to be able to satisfy her devo- 
tion in her thanksgiving to her Eucharistic 
Lord. This done, both priests reentered. 

“Mrs. King,” said Father Gilbert, addressing 
the patient, “you received a greater grace and 
favor to-day than you imagine.” 

“Oh, Father,” she replied in a faint yet calm 
tone of voice, “the cup of my joys is full almost 
to the brim. But one thing could make it bub- 
ble over,—if I could see my spiritual foster son 
before I die. I am sure he too would be grate- 
ful to God.” 

“My good woman, God has heard your 
prayer,” the pastor answered most touchingly. 
“Not only will you see him; you have already 
come in touch with him; you have received our 
Lord from his newly consecrated fingers; you 
were the first one to receive his priestly anoint- 
ing. This priest right here is your spiritual 
son. To you, next to God, is he indebted for the 
fact that he is a priest.” 

“Stop! stop! Father!” she pleaded, “it’s 
too much; it’s more than I deserve. Let me 
kiss those priestly hands, the hands of a new- 

m minister of the Lord. For you, my Fa- 
ther, for you, my son, I have but one petition to 
place before you: do not forget me when I am 
gone.” 


The young priest, too, was overcome by emo- 
tion. Father Gilbert had withheld from him 
the identity of the person whom he was anoint- 
ing. “Thank God!” he cried out, “I have just 
come in time to find my mother alive.” 

With a last effort Mrs. King whispered: 
“Now, O Lord, dost Thou dismiss Thy hand- 
maid in peace. I have a priest ever to remem- 
ber me at the altar and others follow him. My 
work—is—done. Thanks—once—mo—re,— 
dear—Je—s—us.” 


Evening Clouds 


CHARLES J. QUIRK, S. J. 


Frail, roseal boats adrift, 
On heaven’s darkening sea, 

From the burning Sun’s shipwreck, 
Are wandering aimlessly. 


Still, starry hands shall shift 
Their tillers, guide the way, 

To that bright coast afar,— 
The golden shores of day. 


God Knows Best 


By an OBLATE SISTER OF PROVIDENCE 


I sometimes think when days are drear, 
And trials come from far and near, 

And my poor soul is sore oppressed, 
That it would be so sweet to rest, 

A voice then whispers in my ear, 

“Have courage, child, and do not fear; 
Abide thy fate and wait and see 

That God knows what is best for thee.” 


It may be that I’m racked with pain 
And forced to bitterly complain; 

It may be friends, I thought so dear, 
Were found to be most insincere. 

And when I ask the reason why, 

I always hear the same reply: 

“Abide thy fate and wait and see 
That God knows what is best for thee.” 


It may be I perchance did pray 

That death his cruel arm should stay, 
And spare the loved one by my side; 
When, lo, the voice again replied, 
Amidst my grief and bitter pain, 

Most tenderly the same refrain: 

“Abide thy fate and wait and see 

That God knows what is best for thee.” 


Then teach me, Lord, to grateful be; 
Resigned always to Thy decree— 
Obedient unto Thy commands. 

And since my fate is in Thy hands, 

My lot may be whate’er it will, 

My heart shall ever trust Thee still; 

For with this truth I am impressed, 

That, come what may, Thou knowest best. 
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Notes of Interest 


From the Field of Science 


—Reference to a textbook in physics, written in a 
foreign language, may appear out of place in the ‘Field 
of Science.’ Yet the need of such a book in English 
for English-speaking Catholic schools is so great, that 
an appreciation of a recent German work may help 
the good cause. Father Theodore Wulf, S. J., in his 
‘Lehrbuch der Physik,’ published by B. Herder, 
(1926), has rewritten entirely a book of Father 
Dressel, S. J., that was a standard in the Catholic 
schools of Germany for thirty years. Father Wulf has 
taken the atom as the center for physics, and has 
sought to explain, rather than merely describe, the 
phenomena of nature. His point of view is that of the 
Neo-scholastic, who endeavors to show the connection 
between the phenomena of nature and_ traditional 
truths. He keeps in view that he writes for the ordi- 
nary cultured students, often a layman in physics, yet 
desiring a fundamental knowledge of a branch that has 
broadened so as to include much of daily life and the 
principles of natural philosophy. 

—In connection with the need of such books for 
Catholic schools, as mentioned in the foregoing note, 
it is well to call attention to the recent discussions in 
popular scientific magazines of the so-called: ‘Conflict 
between Science and Religion.’ God is the Author of 
both science and religion, and, therefore, there can be 
no real conflict. This is the gist of the replies given 
by various prominent men in a October number of 
Popular Science. Whilst the replies of these men are 
often given with details not in harmony with Catholic 
belief, yet they agree on the one fundamental truth of 
God’s existence. This is a little consolation after read- 
ing the efforts being made by the ‘Four A’s Society,’ 
that is, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism. This society boasts of establish- 
ments in more than twenty universities, and claims 
that the majority of professors at State universities 
are in sympathy with its aims. 

—We may soon travel cheaper in our airplane than 
by rail. Records of a 1500 mile trip made in Europe 
by two aviators, showed all cost, including even the 
customs fees, to have averaged only four and one-half 
cents a mile. 

—Static may disturb radio reception, but who would 
suspect oysters of causing such a noise? A survey of 
the North Carolina coast was using the under-water 
radio to detect sounds reflected from the bottom of the 
ocean, but could have no results owing to ‘static.’ In- 
vestigation showed that the humble oysters, in opening 
and shutting their valves, produced such a disturbance 
in the receivers, that this method had to be abandoned. 

—A new scale in the Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, D. C., will record the weight of a human hand 
on a brick wall. 


—The Geological Survey has recently located the 


geographical center of the United States in north cep. 
tral Kansas. The center of population is also near this 
point. 

—The giant searchlights to be installed on the Unit. 
ed States aviation fields can be seen for a distance of 
200 miles. 

—Uncritical new-thought healers, lovers of the oe 
cult, dreamers, and pseudo-scientists will hail with de 
light the claims made by Sir Jagadis Bose, the much- 
talked-of Hindu scientist, that metals are alive, and 
that plants have a sensitive soul! In his ‘Plant Auto 
graphs and Their Revelations,’ he has a charming, 
interesting book, which tends to deceive the unwary, 

—A pearl farm may seem a misnomer. But Kokichi 
Mikimoto, the ‘Pearl King, of Japan, has developed and 
perfected pearl culture from a very small beginning, 
The ordinary pearl is formed in the pearl oyster, 
which places successive deposits of pearl around some 
small irritating worm. A pearl has been described as 
a ‘sarcophagus of a worm untimely dead.’ In artificial 
culture of pearls, an irritating substance, usually a 
mother-of-pearl fragment, is introduced by a delicate 
operation into the pearl oyster. 

—One of the most notable advances in medical 
science of recent years is the discovery by Noguchi, 
the celebrated Japanese investigator, that the organism 
that caused syphilis was present in the brains of per- 
sons suffering with softening of the brain, and general 
paralysis. 

—735 transmitters pumping entertainment into 
space, and 300 more in prospect, was the situation that 
greeted the Federal Radio Commission at its inception. 
So many transmitting waves overlapped, that squeals, 
howls, voices, and music all intermingled in the or- 
dinary receiving set. The Commission has endeavored 
to bring order out of chaos by ordering the existing 
stations to share their waves. One of the pioneer 
broadcasting stations, KDKA of Pittsburgh, hopes to 
solve the problem by a new transmission system. In 
radio language, it is trying a ‘frequency modulation’ 
in the place of the present ‘power modulation’! In 
plainer language, it causes the carrier wave to vibrate 
a little faster or slower, instead of merely changing 
the amplitude or width of vibration. Over the present 
wave length in use, this would allow of about 1900 
broadcasting stations without interference. Much spec- 
ulation as to the need of new receivers or not has at- 
tended the experiments, but the general public is as- 
sured that no radical change will be made over night. 

—Doctor L. B. Wilson, of the Mayo Foundation, 
whilst pointing to the superior training of the present- 
day doctor over the old physician, nevertheless wishes 
that the specialist of to-day would have more of the 
common horse sense and social work so common to mem- 
bers of the profession in the past. 

—Does moonlight really influence plant growth and 
decay? A recent study of polarized light shows that it 
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sects life. Polarized light vibrates in only one plane, 
ike to a wavy line on a sheet of paper. Ordinary light 
vibrates in all directions. Daylight may be polarized 
by reflection from a tin roof at a certain angle. Moon- 
light, being reflected light, is nearly all polarized. Rays 
of polarized light have been found to stimulate the 

wth of yeast, sprouting beans, and sunflower seeds. 
Certain drugs have a different effect on the body under 
polarized light. These discoveries may aid to explain 
the irregular action of certain drugs. 

—Every substance difficult to melt, must yield to the 
new welding torch employing flames of atomic hydro- 
get. Carbon is the only exception. A small stream 
of the inflammable gas hydrogen is made to pass 
through the electric arc formed by two tungsten rods. 
This breaks the hydrogen into very small particles 
called atoms, and produces a flame over 6000 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

—Ship to shore flying by airplanes promises to speed 
up mail and passenger service across the ocean. A suc- 
cessful test was made with the steamer Leviathan when 
an aviator took off from the boat with a quantity of 
mail, and delivered it to the post office on land. 

—The American farmers are very efficient. With 
oly four per cent of the world’s farming population, 
the United States produces 70 per cent of the world’s 
corn, 60 per cent of its cotton, 20 per cent of its wheat 
and seven per cent of its potatoes. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—Electricity and many advances of science find ap- 
plication in a ‘Beauty Shoppe.’ The failure of such 
artificial means may be the reason that one such shop 
in the South has called upon the Saint of the Impos- 
sible, by adopting the title: ‘The Rita Beauty Shoppe.’ 

—The automobile may be ruining the younger gen- 
eration, but the younger generation are also ruining 
the automobile. 

—The wife of an aviator is glad to see her husband 
down and out. 

—To prevent diseases caused by biting insects, stop 
biting them. 

—The ‘Road Hog’ is usually the other motorist. 

—Two horns are advocated for autos. Are these to 
toss the pedestrian? 

—The rate we used the sun this year should allow it 
to last forever. 

—An optimist is one who thinks the thinning of his 
hair is only a passing matter. 

—Many a man would long for a means to retain his 
schoolboy’s stomach. 

—An eighty-year-old person in Tennessee claims to 
have never seen an automobile. This may account for 
the old age. 

—Many moderns believe the bed is no place to go to 
and no place to leave. 

—One who assists much in the raising of mankind 
is the maker of alarm clocks. 

—If we have airplane pullmans, will the porter dare 
to brush us off? 

COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—One of the pioneer missionaries among the Indians 
of the Northwest, Rev. Lawrence Palladino, S. J., died 
recently at the age of ninety years and five days. The 
funeral was held at Spokane, Washington. 

—Twenty-five school sisters of Notre Dame celebrated 
the golden jubilee of their religious profession at the 
mother house in Milwaukee on August 29. The com- 
missary general was one of the number. 

—The Cathedral of the Assumption at Louisville, 
celebrated recently the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
consecration. 

—The Association of the Holy Childhood is accom- 
plishing untold spiritual good in foreign lands. Through 
the instrumentality of this Association 561,000 Chinese 
waifs were rescued and baptized during the year 1926. 
While the individual contributions to the Association 
are but slight, the numerous gifts sent in amount in 
the aggregate to a vast sum. Among the nations con- 
tributing during the past year the United States came 
out second with a contribution of $186,519. Germany 
took the lead with $147,519 to its credit. 

—At the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Trobec, of Rice, Minn., Rev. John 
Seliskar, a cousin of Mr. Trobec, celebrated the jubilee 
Mass. Father Seliskar tied the nuptial knot twenty- 
five years ago. Fathers Joseph and John Trobec, broth- 
ers of Mr. Trobec, served as deacon and subdeacon 
respectively. 

—Rev. James Rooney, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, belongs 
to a family that has given the Church seven priests and 
a Sister of Mercy. Six of his first cousins are also in 
the priesthood. Father Rooney’s parents live on Prince 
Edward Island, Canada. 


—tThe new school of Our Lady of Mercy, which. was 
built at Washington, North Carolina, for colored chil- 
dren, opened with 100 pupils in attendance—and not 
one of them is Catholic. This school will prove a nur- 
sery for the Church. After a few years of religious 
training many of both the children, and their parents, 
will undoubtedly become Catholics. 

—Sister Lea, a Grey Nun, and nineteen boys perished 
in a fire that destroyed the Catholic mission of Beau- 
val, Canada. The conflagration occurred during the 
night in the early part of September. Forty-six chil- 
dren were saved. It will be recalled that it was a Grey 
Nun also who lost her life ten months ago in the fire 
that destroyed the Seven Dolors Indian Mission at Fort 
Totten, N. D. 


—The Catholic parochial schools, high schools, col- 
leges, universities, and seminaries all show a greatly in- 
creased attendance this fall. This is gratifying, yet, 
at the same time, thousands of Catholic young people 
are without a justifiable cause attending school where 
their faith is endangered. 


—The Medical Missionary is the name of the new 
monthly that is published in the interest of medical 
missions and women in the Orient by the Society of 
Catholic Medical Missionaries, whose address is 16th 
St. and Bunker Hill Road, Brookland, D. C., a suburb 
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of Washington. The editor of the publication is Dr. 
Anna Dengel, founder of the Society of Medical Mis- 
sionaries, which has just passed its first birthday. 
There is a vast field open to the new society, which is 
composed of doctors and of nurses. 


Eucharistic 


—The first National Eucharistic Congress to be held 
in Switzerland in forty years occurred towards the end 
of August at the renowned Benedictine Abbey of Maria 
Einsiedeln. The Papal Legate to the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mgr. Pietro di Maria, was welcomed in the great 
open square before the Abbey by the Prince Abbot of 
Einsiedeln, Rt. Rev. Ignatius Staub, O. S. B. All the 
Swiss bishops were present. On the same evening the 
Papal Legate consecrated an imposing monument of 
the Sacred Heart, which had been erected by the Cath- 
olics of Switzerland. An inscription on the monument 
recalls the dedication of Switzerland to the Sacred 
Heart.—At the official opening of the Congress on Sun- 
day (August 28) more than 15,000 people were present. 
Every Canton of the nation was represented. The 
Papal Legate celebrated Pontifical High Mass on the 
square before the great abbey church. The Bishop of 
St. Gall preached. In the evening there was an im- 
mense procession, after which Benediction followed. 
The great Congress closed on Tuesday. The Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed continually. A never-ending 
line of people received the sacraments. 


—The Ninth Annual Italian Eucharistic Congress 
opened at Bologna on September 7. The white-robed 
Dominican Cardinal, Boggiani, came by special train as 
representative of the Holy Father. His Eminence was 
accorded royal honors. The Congress opened at the 
Cathedral, where the Blessed Sacrament was exposed 
day and night. The first sitting of the Congress was 
held in the Church of St. Dominic. There the Cardinal 
Legate read his opening address. A beautiful ceremony 
at the opening was that in which children dressed in 
white as Tarcisians, angels, little crusaders, Knights 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and altar boys advanced to 
the altar and offered, in the name of all the children 
of Italy, altar bread, wine, wax, and incense to be used 
during the Congress. On the third day Cardinal Gam- 
ba, of Turin, pontificated at the open-air Mass in the 
stadium. More than 100,000 persons attended. Ten 
thousand children sang the Mass of the Angels. In the 
great procession of thousands of children the relics of 
Blessed Imelda Lambertini, patroness of first commu- 
nicants, were borne. The Holy Father offered up his 
daily Mass for the success of the Congress and the 
well-being of those who took part in it. The Cardinal 


Legate announced that the Holy Father, in order to 
leave a perpetual remembrance of this Eucharistic 
Congress at the tomb of St. Dominic, grants to all the 
faithful of the whole world a plenary indulgence toties 
quoties—every time they recite the third part of the 
rosary before the Blessed Sacrament, whether it be ex- 
posed or veiled within the tabernacle. 


Benedictine 


—The press reports that Mr. Lou, Chinese diploma 
will enter the Abbey of St. André at Lophem ney 
Bruges in Belgium. Mr. Lou, who has been in dip) 
matic circles for thirty years, recently lost his wife by 
death. 


—The Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, 
established at Clyde, Mo., since 1875, have accepted th 
invitation of Cardinal Mundelein to found a conyey 
and chapel of perpetual adoration near the archdiog 
san seminary of St. Mary of the Lake at Mundelein 
Ill. On Sept. 20 ground was broken for the new found. 
tion. The buildings, which will be carried out in th 
scheme of the seminary (brick with Bedford ston 
trimmings), will cost $350.000. The convent is to 
ready for occupancy by May 1, 1928. At the onts¢ 
there will be accommodations for forty sisters. Th 
community at Clyde is widely known, not only for th: 
perpetual adoration which is kept day and _ night 
throughout the year before the Blessed Sacrament e. 
posed on the altar, but also for their splendid monthly, 
Tabernacle and Purgatory, and for the numero 
spiritual booklets that issue from the convent press, 
The sisters at Clyde do all their typesetting and print 
ing in their own shop without outside aid. May Goi 
prosper the new foundation these religious have under. 
taken for His greater honor and glory. 

—The Catholic Daughters of America have set » 
on the Burtness Scenic Highway, about ten mile 
southeast of Devils Lake, N. D., a permanent marker 
to the memory of the late Rev. Jerome Hunt, 0. §. B, 
who spent more than half a century among the Siox 
Indians of that vicinity. The ceremony of dedication 
took place on Sept. 11. Father Ambrose Mattingley, 
O. S. B., is continuing single-handed the great work 
inaugurated by Father Jerome. 

-——The Rt. Rev. Ernest Helmstetter, O. S. B., Pres- 
dent of the American Cassinese Congregation of Ber- 
edictines, has received from Rome official notice that & 
Anselm’s Priory, at Manchester, N. H., has been raised 
to the rank of abbey. A flourishing college has long 
existed at St. Anselm’s, which, since its establishment 
thirty-nine years ago, had been a dependent priory of 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. J. Until recently this 
was the only Benedictine school in the New England 
States. The first abbot of the newly-erected abbey is 
Rev. Bertrand Dolan, O. S. B., director of St. Anselm's 
College. Born at Cambridge, Mass., on June 9, 1886, 
Abbot-elect Dolan was professed at St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J., in 1907. During the world war he has 
served as an army chaplain overseas. The order of 
priesthood was conferred upon him on June 17, 1907— 
In extending congratulations to the new abbey on the 
attainment of its majority, and to the new abbot m 
his election, we desire to express the hope that %& 
Anselm’s may long be a shining light to the Church 
and that it may shed new lustre on the ancient Order 
of which it is now a full-fledged vine branch. 
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Our Stoux Indian Mtsstons 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Our Sioux Indian Missions are under the care of 
four Benedictine priests from St. Meinrad Abbey, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana, where THE GRAIL is published. Rev. 
Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., resides at Seven Dolors 
Indian Mission, which is near Devils Lake, North Da- 
kota. His address for both mail and express is Fort 
Totten, N. D. At the Immaculate Conception Indian 
Mission on the Crow Creek Indian Reservation in South 
Dakota are Fathers Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Justin 
Snyder, O. S. B. Their post office address is Stephan, 
§, D., while freight and express should be sent to High- 
more, S. D. The St. Paul Indian Mission, at Marty, 
South Dakota, among the Yankton Indians, is under the 
supervision of Father Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. 


.Marty is his post office, but the railway station is at 


Ravinia, S. D 
Grim November 


Indian Summer is over with its quiet, drowsy after- 
noons, its smoky half-light filtering through sad tree 
boughs half stripped of their leaves, the motionless air 
raucous with the song of grasshoppers and other in- 
sects singing their last songs, in the brief respite before 
Jack Frost comes down and stills them all. Grim No- 
yember comes with wild angry winds, chill and frosty 
from the icy caverns of the North, sternly commanding 
the last few faithful leaves which remained on the trees 
to the last, to come down, and sweeping them before 
him in a frightened, huddled crowd, to be disdainfully 
east aside into odd hollows and ditches, there to lie and 
eventually become again a part of Mother Earth. 

Winter begins early in the Dakotas, and he does not 
dally long about it. Before long he will be busy drag- 
ging his grey bags of feathers across the sky, and play- 
ing at his favorite game of broadcasting the floating 
white flakes all over the earth. At the missions they 
are getting out their heavy coats and the winter blan- 
kets, for the nights are getting colder and colder, and 
by Thanksgiving, old Mr. Mercury will be contemplat- 
ing a nose dive somewhere around, or perhaps below 
the zero mark. 


The Work of Saving Souls 


But whatever the weather, whether it snows or rains, 
or the wind slashes at you like a two-edged sword, the 
work of saving souls goes on just the same. The mis- 
sionary is at the beck and call of anyone who needs 
him; he literally lives to save souls. As soon as the 
cold weather sets in, the sick calls multiply. Housed 
in inadequate huts, or thin canvas tents, the poor In- 
dians have but a poor fighting chance against the rav- 
ages of disease, which, in their impoverished condition, 
finds them a ready prey. Miles away from a doctor, 
with little or no medicinal knowledge of their own, 
and with no money to pay for medical attention, even 
if a doctor was to be had, they simply fade away— 
live patiently from day to day, living and eating and 
getting along as best they may on what little they 
have, until the sad day when Death fells them like 
wheat in a hail storm. 

The priest hastens to answer the call; he takes 

ong some food, blankets, a little clothing, to comfort 
the last days of the sick one, and sometimes travels 
forty or fifty miles—(they are lavish with the miles 
in that country) and usually the roads are rough and 


bumpy—that is, when they are not piled deep with 
snowdrifts, or you do not sink to the hubs in “gum- 
bo.” Yet the missionary counts none of these things. 
Often he gets “stuck” on the road, and must wait until 
some passer-by can give him a lift. Sometimes he must 
be shoveled out of the mud or drifts, and he is half 
frozen when he arrives at his destination. 

But the poverty-stricken people can offer him no 
comfort, having less than nothing themselves. Not 
even a cup of coffee to cheer him, sometimes not even 
a fire. Yet he goes into the sick room and administers 
the rites of our holy religion, regardless of his own 
feelings, happy only that he has helped a precious im- 
mortal soul on its way to its heavenly home. Some- 
times he goes from one mission to another to offer up 
Holy Mass on a Sunday, (each missionary has several 
parishes or stations, and these are miles and miles 
apart), fasting from the midnight before, until well 
past midday of Sunday. Sometimes it is 1:30 before 
he has his breakfast. That is because he has so many 
confessions to hear before each Mass. 


That Old Flivver 


Father Ambrose’s flivver is ill; the doctor said so. 
Father has been to the doctor so many times with it 
that if he could pile up the amount of the doctor 
bills, he could almost buy a new one. But alas, he can- 
not wait until the doctor bills pile up; souls are calling 
him from the highways and byways, and he cannot stop 
to dream about might-be’s and if’s. No; he must 
up and coax and bully that old rheumatic “tin horse,” 
doctor him up and try all the demonstrators’ tricks 
with “used cars”—put a few drops of oil here, a little 
dosing of gasoline there, until the unwilling creature 
decides after a lot of desperate cranking, that it might 
go a little ways, just to please Father. 

But it is no fun when an urgent sick call comes in— 
some poor soul lying on the brink of Eternity, when 
every moment counts, when a moment or two lost on 
the way might mean a soul gone to God unprepared— 
it is no fun then, to have the engine suddenly die when 
the journey is but half completed, on a bleak lonely 
prairie, with not a house in sight, and the only thing to 
do is to sit down on the running board, and wait for the 
next passer-by. He might happen along in an hour, per- 
haps two. By the time Father is towed to the nearest re- 
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pair shop, and the men waste another hour or so try- 
ing to decide what is wrong with the poor thing, and 
he pays a juicy price for some doubful tinkering which, 
as the onward journey proves, has not reached the seat 
of the trouble at all, the poor soul who called for him 
might have already answered the call, or he might be 
so low that he can no longer receive the sacraments of 
Penance and the Viaticum. 

Those of us who have had experience with unruly 
old cars can sympathize with Father Ambrose. He 
feels that it is money wasted to put any more repairs 
on it—money that could be used for other purposes. 
The repairs don’t do much good anyhow—but, there’s 
the rub—Father cannot walk those forty- and sixty- 
mile journeys which are a daily occurrence for him, so 
he must just keep on spending good money and coax- 
ing that old pile of tin to go on, and on, and on—isn’t 
it disheartening? And he doesn’t want to touch a cent 
of the church and school fund, which is so slowly and 
laboriously building up. Perhaps some friend, who 
reads this, could help this good Father along, so he 
could purchase a different car, one that wouldn’t be 
so tyrannical and balky, so that he could consign that 
other one to the junk heap, where it belongs? Some 
of our friends have done splendid things for these mis- 
sions—have opened up their hearts and purses and 
caused ecstatic joy to the faithful. missionary’s heart. 
Who will make Father Ambrose happy? 


The New Church 


The new church of Seven Dolors is slowly but surely 
rising above its excavation, and before long, we hope, 
the faithful Indian people thereabouts will have a de- 
cent place in which to worship and have the consola- 
tions of religion. They are very enthusiastic, and are 
willing to help in any way possible—of course, money, 
the most necessary ingredient, is almost always lack- 
ing with them, so they can give but little. In the sum- 
mer the men work out as farm hands and earn a lit- 
tle, but in the winter there is nothing to do, and the 
little that has been earned soon dwindles away like 
snow in the sun. But whatever labor they are able to 
do with their own hands, or by lending their teams, 
they are quite willing to offer, and do all they can. 

So the missionary is of necessity obliged to look to 
other friends to help raise his buildings for God and 
His poor. The new church will be near the Government 
School, where Father hopes to reach a greater number 
of children and grown people, because it is closer to 
the heart of the Indian population. The cottage, which 
served as a home for the Sisters ever since the fire, is 
now on wheels, says Father Ambrose, and is being 
moved to the church site. The church is to be of stuc- 
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co, in Spanish style. Let us all say a prayer that Oy 
Lord may preserve it from disaster forevermore, The 
good nuns are now at St. Michael’s, a neighboring mis. 
sion, while their home is making the journey on wheels, 
hastening as fast as a house can, to be near its com. 
panion—the House of God. When funds allow, th 
school will be built at St. Michael’s, which is near the 
railroad, and closer to the people. The nearness of the 
railroad will make maintenance cheaper, which js , 
very important item. The Indian children are Saving 
their pennies and dimes to buy windows for th 
church.* 

* “The new church is now under roof and work js 
progressing as rapidly as we can hope for,” wrote Fs. 
ther Ambrose at the end of September. “But, oh, the 
cost! I never dreamt to what extent labor wiil make 
demands, when once it gets the upper hand.” 


Immaculate Conception Mission 


The happy, busy school here is going at full swing 
It is a pleasure to see them—the smiling, energetic boys 
and girls in their neat dresses and suits, busily study. 
ing, all eager to learn the things which it is necessary 
to know in order to get along in the white man’s world, 
And how grateful they are! They love the good sisters 
and missionary Fathers, because they know with what 
a disinterested spirit they are working. 

The school is filled to overflowing this year. The 
good nuns have vacated their little chapel in the school 
building, and fitted it up as a dormitory. More beds, 
mattresses, and pillows have been purchased for this 
purpose, so all the little newcomers might have a de- 
cent place in which to sleep. Even Father Justin is 
moving out of his rooms, and taking up his abode ina 
little shack which has been used as a junk room. The 
junk is being taken out, and even after it is cleaned 
up as well as possible, it will be but little better than a 
barn—but, such is the missionary spirit—“Shall I be 
better than Thou, Lord, Who wast born in a stable?” 

Such humility has its own deep rewards—rewards 
which the world knows nothing about—and would not 
understand if it did. Ah, what a mansion is waiting 
in Heaven for these good missionaries, who, in imita- 
tion of their Lord and Master, disdain not to live in 
the lowliest kind of abode! It makes one envious, 
doesn’t it? 


Even the Basement is Commandeered 


So many little children have come this year to par- 
take of the blessings of the mission, that even the base- 
ment of the church has been cleared out to make a 
schoolroom of. The sisters, too, have peen increased in 
number to ten, in order to handle the larger number 
of children. They come from four different reserva- 
tions—Crow Creek, Lower Brule, Cheyenne, and Sis- 
seton. As Father goes about to his diflerent parishes, 
he comes upon children here and there, sometimes starv- 
ing and in rags. Like the good Samaritan, he bundles 
them into his machine, and brings them to the good 
Sisters, who first give them a bath, comb out their 
snarled hair, and dress them in clean clothing. They 
receive a good meal, and are assigned a place in dormi- 
tory and classroom. Thereafter they have nothing to 
worry about—they can once more be happy and care 
free, as it is the right of children to be. In many 
cases they are happier here at the mission than they 
have ever been in their lives, for it is seldom that they 
have their wants so minutely cared for as here among 
the kind Sisters. 

They have a very good baseball team too, as Father 
believes in athletics as necessary to the formation of 
youth, and they play other boy teams from near-by 

(Continued on page 333) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—As you well know, 
this is the month of November with its frost and snow 
and ice, especially in the northern part of our extensive 
country. But in the southernmost parts of the United 
States frost is never seen. Think of all the fun these 
children of the sunny South miss in the late fall and 
winter. They can never go skating, or sleighing, or 
snowballing. But then, wherever there are children, 
they find amusement and know how to have good times 
and enjoy themselves. 

Thanksigiving is the great holiday that, no doubt, 
many of you are waiting for. But Thanksgiving Day 
js no longer for most people what it was first intended 
to be—a day of giving thanks to God for His many ben- 
efits and blessings. It is now looked forward to mostly 
as a day of rejoicing and having a good time: a big 
turkey dinner, with lots of other good eats, and plenty 
of amusements besides. 

It is quite common now, where circumstances permit, 
to have a High Mass of Thanksgiving, which is general- 
ly followed by Benediction. It is proper that we show 
our gratitude to Almighty God for the many temporal 
blessings and favors that He has so liberally bestowed 
upon us. ; 

For Catholics November means more than just the 
eleventh month of the year. It is the Month of the Poor 
Souls. 

On the first day of November, however, we have the 
beautiful feast of All Saints. Who is able to count 
even the multitudes of children saints, boys and girls, 
now in the splendor and glory of heaven, who on earth 
led pure and holy lives! Some, it is true, confessed 
their faith, for which they shed their blood, and thus 
they died as martyrs. Others became holy by perform- 
ing their ordinary daily duties in a perfect manner; 
also by not doing what they knew to be wrong; by 
saying their prayers well, and by receiving the holy 





The poor souls cannot help themselves, but we can 
help them by our good works, prayers, Holy Commun- 
ions, and Masses heard or offered up. It is a great act 
of charity for us to help them to get to heaven. They 
are very grateful and will never forget us nor what we 
have done for them. If we have pity on them when 
they are in great need, God will not forget these acts 
of mercy when we shall be in similar need. 

May the souls of the faithful departed through the 
mercy of God rest in peace. Amen. 


Do it Now 


If you have a gray-haired mother 
In the old home far away, 

Sit down now and write the letter 
You put off day by day; 

Don’t wait until her tired steps 
Reach heaven’s pearly gate— 

But show her that you think of her 
Before it is too late. 


If you’ve a tender message 
Or a loving word to say, 

Don’t wait till you forget it, 
But whisper it to-day. 

Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait, 

So make your loved ones happy 
Before it is too late. 


We live but in the present, 
The future is unknown, 
To-morrow is a mystery, 
To-day is all our own. 
The chance that fortune lends to us 
May vanish while we wait, 





sacraments frequently. You are all like- 
wise called to be saints. Are you imitat- 
ing the lives of the saints? rr 

The Mass on All Saints Day is joyous 
and festive, but in the afternoon the church 
is clad in mourning for the countless souls 
that are suffering in purgatory, waiting to 
be delivered from the tortures and agony 
they have to suffer because of the sins they 
committed during life and did not do enough 
penance for. We visit the cemetery and 
offer up special prayers for the poor souls. 
On All Souls Day the Church permits the 
priest to offer up three Masses for these 
poor souls. 

The poor souls cry to us in the words of 
Holy Scriptures: “Have mercy on me, have 
mercy on me, at least you, my friends, for 
the hand of the Lord hath touched me!” 
How many of you, my children, have not a 
father or a mother that has been taken 
away by death; or is it a brother or a sis- 
ter, or some other dear relative or friend? 
Pray earnestly and fervently for them. 
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So spend your life’s rich treasure 
Before it is too late. 


The tender words unspoken, 
The letter never sent, 
The long-forgotten messages, 
The wealth of love unspent. 
For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved one waits— 
So show them that you care for them 
Before it is too late. —Selected. 


Do You Know 


Do you know, asks the Dowry of Our Lady, that the 
bayonet was so called because it was first made at 
Bayonne, France? 

That coffee first received its name from Kaffa whence 
it first came to Europe? 

That candy was first exported from Candia? 

That tobacco was so called from the Island of To- 
bacco, the home of Daniel Defoe’s imaginary hero, 
Robinson Crusoe? 

That gin was invented at Geneva and early became 
an important factor in the commerce of that city? 

That the tarantula was a notorious pest in the city 
of Taranta? 

That cambric was made in Cambray? 

That muslin was made at Mousseline? 

That calico was made at Calicut? 

That dimity was made at Damietta? 

That milliners first plied their trade at Milan? 

That the magnetic property of iron ore was first 
noticed in that dug in the neighborhood of Magnesia? 


A Little Smiling 


Try a little smiling 
When the world goes wrong; 
Drop the tone of scolding, 
Change to one of song. 
Nothing lasts forever, 
Love and beauty die, 
Make the best of the present, 
Ere it passes by. 


Clouds must come and sorrow, 
’Tis the way of life; 

Still the silver lining 
Shines upon the strife, 

And the sorrow lessens, 
Bringing with it calm; 

Ev’ry pain of living 
Has its own sweet balm. 

Try a little smiling, 
Though the effort cost, 


You will find that never 
Is its radiance lost; 
Through the darkness shining, 
Ev’ry star has place; 
Try a little smiling, 
Trouble to efface. —O’Reilly. 


An Archbishop Who Can Set Type 


A Melbourne correspondent writes: “An archbishop 
compositor is a refreshing novelty. Dr. O’Reilly, whom 
the Pope has just promoted to the vacant archdiocese 
of Adelaide, the metropolis of South Australia, can set 
up type with a facility that would qualify him for 
membership of the London Society of Compositors. It 
was under the strain of necessity that he learned the 
art and practice of type-setting. Ordained at All 
Hallows College, Dublin, he emigrated to Western Aus- 
tralia, where he labored for ten years, and established 
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a paper called the Catholic Record. This paper go 
into financial difficulties. With a view to economizj 

the expenses of production, Dr. O’Reilly supplemented 
the work of editing his journal by helping to set up 
type as well. He thoroughly mastered the art, and they 
taught several priests how to do likewise, with the re. 
sult that the paper was soon set up entirely by priestly 
hands. A few years ago Dr. O’Reilly was consecrated 
first bishop of Port Augusta. He found this new dio. 
cese heavily handicapped by debt, and immediately get 
out on a systematic tour of the colonies, which resulted 
in the collection of £30,000,” which is approximately 


$146,100.00. 
My Alarm Clock 


I have an alarm clock, and what do you think? 

My little alarm clock can eat and drink— 

Eat and drink and play and shout, 

And not only run, but run about! 

I never wind it; it goes itself— 

No, not up there on the mantelshelf, 

But through the rooms, and down the stairs, 

Under the tables and up on chairs. 

“Dear me,” I think I hear you say, 

“What a funny alarm clock to act that way!” 

Funny? Well, yes; but so useful, too. 

Without it I wouldn’t know what to do. 

For every morning a peep of day, 

When the room is turning from black to gray, 

I hear my little alarm clock call 

From a cozy crib against the wall, 

“Daddy, you’d better get up, I guess, 

And call somebody to help me dress. 

The rooster waked up long ago— 

There he goes, daddy! Hear him crow? 

And unless you hurry you won’t be able 

To beat me down to the breakfast table!” 

And that’s the way in the early morning 

My little alarm clock gives me warning. 

Now don’t you think it’s a clock worth keeping 

That wakes me so pleasantly when I’m sleeping? 
—Exchange. 


LETTER BOX 


(All letters for this department should be addressed 
to Agnes Brown Hering.) 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil; use only one side of paper; be sure to write 
legibly so that both the editor and the typesetter can 
read your letter with ease. Your work should be neat; 
ink blots count against you. 

Leave a margin of one inch at the left edge of the 
paper and about half an inch at the right edge. 

Sign your name at right of paper, and age at left. 

Use correct English. 

Take care not to misspell any words. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Anna Rita Zenorini, 514 16th St., Union City, N. J. 
Elizabeth Zenorini, 605 35th St., North Bergen, N. J. 
Helen Masterson, 2624 Fowler Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 


FIDELITY BUTTON WINNERS 


Wilma Vesonder, 23 Patterson Ave., Duquesne, Pa. 
Mary Alice McCann, 5051 Gravois, St. Louis, Mo. 
Amelia Tillona, 269 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 
Gene McNeill, 211 East 10th St., Newton, Kan. 
Alice Fenton, 17 Williams St., Hartford, Conn. 
Marie J. Berlo, 6812 Bartmer Ave., University City, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Anna Murray, 4 Chadwick Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Helen O’Connor, 309 East 134 St., Bronx, New York. 
Julia Agnes Martin, 349 East 61 St., New York City. 
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Vera Crawford. 1505 3rd St., N. W., Washington, 
a LETTERS 


Dear Aunt Agnes; ; , 

My cousin and I have been reading the Grail for the 
past two years. We would appreciate being admitted 
into your club. My cousin, Anna Rita, is fourteen 
ears old, and I am fifteen. We both attend Saint 
Michael School in Union City, N. J. 

We have enjoyed reading letters from the other cor- 
nerites but we did not have courage to write our- 


ves. 

We would like to correspond with boys and girls of 
our own age, and promise to answer all letters. 

Hoping this letter will escape the clutches of the 
wastebasket, we are your new nieces, Anna Rita Zen- 
orini, 514 16th St., Union City, N. J., and Elizabeth 
Jenorini, 605 35th St., North Bergen, N. J 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is my first letter to the corner and I wish to be 
admitted. I am twelve years old and I am a freshman 
at Holy Angels School. 

Mother has just subscribed for the “Grail” recently. 
I read the Children’s Corner every month and also 
“Hidden Gold,” which is very interesting. I have al- 
ways read the letters of other Cornerites but never 
had enough courage to write one myself. 

I would love to correspond with some of the Cor- 
nerites, girls and boys, and I also promise to answer 
each letter promptly. 

Well, Aunt Agnes, I suppose you have heard enough 
of this uninteresting letter, so I will close with lots 
of love to you and all the other Cornerites.—Your 
new niece, Helen Masterson, 2624 Fowler Ave., Omaha, 
Nebr. 





Dear Aunt Agnes, 

This is my second letter to the “corner” and I thank 
you for having my name in the “Honorable Mention,” 
but hoping this time that I may win a Fidelity Button. 

Recently my relatives and I were to the mountains. 
We stopped at General Braddock’s grave on which a 
large monument is erected in his honor. After riding 
a few miles we stopped where once Fort Necessity 
stood. Here a flag on a tall pole marks the place where 
the fort stood.—I remain, Wilma Vesonder, 23 Patterson 
Ave., Duquesne, Pa. 

My dear Aunt Agnes, 

I’ve never had an aunt Agnes before, so I’m mighty 
proud to have one now. I’ve been intending to write 
for ever so long, but it seems I just kept putting it off, 
proving the saying “Procrastination is the thief of 
time.” I have a little time this afternoon, so I hope I 
can become a member and win a “Fidelity Button.” I 
find the Children’s Corner very interesting and I look 
forward to the Grail every month. 

I am seventeen years old and am in my fourth year 
high at St. Elizabeth’s Academy, taught by the Pre- 
cious Blood Nuns. I just love the school and the teach- 
- and will be dreadfully sorry to leave them next 
une, 

I certainly have become sunburned this summer, 
playing tennis, swimming, and also hanging out the 
clothes. I help, too, don’t think I only enjoy myself. I 
think every girl should help her mother, don’t you? 

Well I certainly hope some of the Cornerites of my 
age and younger, will write to me, as I just love little 
children.—Lovingly, Your new niece, Mary Alice Mc- 
Cann, 5051 Gravois, St. Louis, Mo. 





Dear Aunt Agnes: 
_ We have received the Grail recently and I think it 
is the most interesting magazine to read. 


I am sixteen years old and attended Mount Saint Jos- 
eph’s Academy for one year. I was obliged to leave 
and am working as desk girl in Hartford’s greatest de- 
partment store. 

Hoping to receive loads of letters from other “Cor- 
nerites,” I remain, your new niece, Amelia Tillona, 
269 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 








Dear Aunt Agnes: 

This is my first attempt to write to the Letter Box. 

I hope my letter does not become a brother to Mr. 
Wastebasket. 

We do not take the Grail but my brother, Rev. Leon 
McNeill, who writes for the Grail, sends it to us. Rev. 
Leon was at St. Meinrad’s Seminary for six years. 

I am twelve years old and attend Saint Mary’s 
School. I am in the seventh grade. I hope to see this 
letter in print.—Yours truly, Gene McNeill, 211 East 
10th St., Newton, Kan. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

This is my first letter to the Grail 

I am ten years old and will enter the sixth grade 
in September. 

There are eight Catholic schools in Hartford and 
two Catholic High schools. 

Hoping to hear from boys and girls of my age, I am, 
Your new niece, Alice Fenton, 17 Williams St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

We have received the “Grail” for several years, but 
I never read the “Letter Box” with much interest 
until lately. 

I have been reading the interesting letters published 
under the “Children’s Corner” and being a zealous cor- 
responder, I have a great desire to become a “Cor- 
nerite.” 

I am sixteen years of age, and at the present time 
am enjoying the last of vacation, after almost six 
months of illness. 

I love to write and some day, if my ambitions are 
realized, I hope to become an author. So, dear Corner- 
ites, I would like to hear from you and I promise to 
answer promptly with interesting letters. 

I was born in St. Louis and have lived my sixteen 
years here and love it dearly. My home is in Univer- 
sity City, one of the residential sections of St. Louis. 

I will close, with love to all, hoping to hear from 
the Cornerites, and receiving admission to it—Wishing 
the “Grail” and “Corner” continued success, I remain, 
Your new niece, Marie J. Berlo, 6812 Bartmer Ave., 
University City, St. Louis, Mo. 

. S. I am hoping to see my letter published in the 
“Grail” and of being accepted as a “Cornerite.”—My 
nickname is Marie my right one being Mary Josephine. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

This is the first time I am writing to you and I hope 
my letter will be welcome. I am sixteen years old and 
have brown hair, green-grayish eyes and the rosiest 
cheeks you would want to see. I am an invalid, but 
really to look at me you wouldn’t think so, and in fact 
I don’t like anyone to say I am. The only thing that’s 
wrong with me is my legs. They just won’t go the way 
they should. I think I’ll be able to walk by Christmas— 
at least I hope so. 

Aunt Agnes, I do hope you won’t be shocked when I 
tell you I like jazz music, but I do, ’cause when I hear 
the orchestra I just can’t sit still. But 1 also like 
baseball, basketball, football and tennis. I like all in- 
door and outdoor sports. I’m learning how to cook, 
and I can play the ukulele fairly well. I like to em- 


broider and my best hobby is to read. So you see I 
like a lot of things and can do a few things, even 
I do hope, Aunt Agnes, 


though I have to sit in a chair. 
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that some of your boys and girls will write to me, ’cause 
I certainly do want letter pals. Someone from the age 
of sixteen to twenty-one, from any place, anywhere. I 
promise to answer all letters.—Sincerely yours, Anna 
Murray, 4 Chadwick Ave., Newark, N. J. 





Dear Aunt Agnes, 

This is the second time that I have written to the 
“Grail,” the first time being about a year ago. Since 
then I have made several friends through the “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” or rather I should say “Everybody’s 
Corner,” more than I ever expected to hear from, as I 
never imagined that there were so many Cornerites in 
this club. 

I haven’t heard from Catherine Fay nor Mary Mc- 
Caffrey for a long time and I sincerely hope that when 
they see this they will write to me. 

I think the stories in the Grail are most interesting 
especially “Hidden Gold” and “Orphan Stella.” I know 
many of the Cornerites will agree with me. 

I am fifteen years old and am in the second term of 
the second year of Cathedral High School, which is 
located in the Bronx. 

I will now close, wishing success to the “Corner” 
and hoping to hear from some more of my unknown 
friends, as the saying goes—“The More the Merrier.” 
—I remain, Your loving niece, Helen O’Connor, 309 
East 134 St., Bronx, New York. 








Dear Aunt Agnes; 

I have been reading the letters in the “Grail” and find 
them very interesting. 

I would like to be admitted to the “Corner.” I am 
seventeen years old and in the fourth grade high 
school.—I would like for some Cornerite, who is about 
my age to write to me.—I hope my letter will be print- 
ed. Your new niece, Julia Agnes Martin, 349 E. 61 St., 
New York City. 

Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I hope I am not too familiar with you calling you 
Aunt when I am not even your niece yet. No, not yet, 
but soon, (if you’ll let me). 

Auntie, please publish this letter because I want 
other Cornerites to write to me. But I suppose [li 
always sing my sad and sorrowful song, “I wish I had 
someone to write me,” not someone to love because 
that’s a lot of apple sauce, but someone to write me. 
But, Gee Whiz! who would want to write to a letter- 
writer like me. I am sure I wouldn’t. 

I am 13 years old and am in the 8th Grade or wiil 
be, in Sept. I go to the Immaculate Conception Acad- 
emy in Washington, D. C. 

Won’t it be a “grand and glorious feeling,” when I 
open the mail box and get hold of the letters some of 
the Cornerites, who pity me, write to me, (if there are 
any). I'll have to get hold of ’em ’cause I am too 
short to see them. Please, everybody write to me, 
please. I’ll answer every single one that comes to me, 
honest. 

Auntie, if this letter never sees the Corner or the 
Grail, you write me. Write me anyway, if you’re not 
cross-eyed from reading the letter.—Good-bye, every- 
body.—I am, Vera Crawford, 1505 38rd St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


? 


LETTERS LEFT OVER FROM PREVIOUS ISSUES 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Few and far between are letters from San Francisco 
and as the Bay or the Golden Gate have hardly been 
mentioned, I don’t think a few words on them are un- 
necessary. 

San Francisco Bay is the finest harbor on the west 
It is connected to the Pacific Ocean 


coast of America. 
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by a channel called the Golden Gate Strait. Includip 

San Pablo at its northern end the bay is 55 miles lon, 

It varies in width from 5 to 12 miles. Scattered neg: 
the San Francisco shore are three islands, Angel, jm. 
migration station; Alcatraz, the military prison; anq 
Yerba Buena, naval training station. The Bay cong 
hold the navies of all the European powers at the same 
time and still not be taxed to the utmost. In the Golden 
Gate San Francisco has one of the best entrance chap. 
nels, for beauty as well as for service, in the world, 
It is 1 mile wide and three miles long. The north side 
of the strait is bold and rugged rising to the height of 
300 feet. The south side is also bluffs rising to great 
heights, while in one portion of the south there is an 
enticing beach. The “Gate” is defended by Fort Point, 
which is built on a rocky promontory, jutting far into 
the strait. Overlooking the water is the Presidio with 
its concealed fortifications, and woe betide the enemy 
who comes in contact with this artillery. 

Nothing is more thrilling than to see the Pacific fleet, 
dreadnaughts, submarines, destroyers and all come 
steaming through the “gate” in battle formation. 

Sincerely. Edwin Welner, 557 Stockton St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Aunt Agnes: 

We have been taking the “Grail” for a short time, 
and I find myself greatlv interested in the Children’s 
Corner and Letter Box. 

I would love to become a Cornerite. I am fifteen 
years of age and attend “Our Lady Of Mercy Con- 
tinuation Classes.” I would like to hear from the Cor- 
nerite boys and girls, my own age or older. I will 
glady answer all letters. 

I love all sports especially swimming.—Hoping to 
hear from some Cornerites real soon, I am your new 
niece, Veronica Rosemary Heffron, 322 Durand Street, 
Sarnia, Ont., Can. 

Dear Miss Hering: 

Although we have been getting “The Grail” for some- 
time I have not until just now thought of writing to 
you. 

I enjoy “The Grail” very much, especially the “Chil- 
dren’s Corner,” which is very interesting. 

I am thirteen years old, and attend “Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart School,” which is taught by the Ben- 
edictine Sisters. 

My teacher’s name is Sister Ursula, and she teaches 
the seventh and eighth grades. 

I would like to hear from some of the cornerites, and 
I will answer all the letters I receive. 

I remain, Imogene Brunner, 1620 Tauro Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


Dear Miss Hering: 

We have been taking the Grail for just a short time. 
I have been reading the very interesting Corner which 
I hope to join. I wish to become a cornerite and your 
niece soon. 

I am thirteen years old and I am in the eighth grade. 

I would like to correspond with many of the boys 
and the girls of your corner. I will gladly answer all 
letters.— With love to all, I am, Mildred Bowling, New 
Haven, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 


Although I am not a subscriber to “The Grail,” I 
have been able through the kindness of one of my 
friends, Helen Charbonneau, to read this interesting 
magazine. I enjoy the cornerites very much and have 
often wished to correspond with those between the ages 
of twelve and seventeen, but have never had the op- 
portunity. I hope that you will accept me as a new 
cornerite. 
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I was born in Detroit August 3, 1910. I have no 
father or mother and have been in the care of the 
Saint Vincent De Paul Society in Detroit for nearly 
eight years. I cannot enter any sport except hiking, 
because my right arm is paralyzed and I have to be 
very careful of it. My favorite pastimes are mainly 
hiking, reading, drawing and building articles from 
wood or cardboard. I love any animal especially dogs 
cats, horses, and also all birds. Really it just makes 
my blood boil to see boys stone animals or birds and 1 
suppose you feel the same way. : 

I have formed the opinion that most of the cornerites 
live in California and I have never seen a letter from 
Mt. Clemens or Michigan. Our city, though not very 
large is quite pretty, its hotels and homes are quite at- 
tractive and the Clinton River winds its way through 
the city’s heart. My school (St. Mary’s High.) is 
beautiful, being surpassed only by the Mt. Clemens 
Public High School. 

I hope, Aunt Agnes, to see this letter in print, in 
“The Grail,” but I would not like to hear its cry for 
mercy from the agonizing depths of your waste paper 

sket. 
~ a new niece, Marv Cecilia Roberts, 33 Brooks St., 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan. 

P. S. My friends, Helen Charbonneau and Ann 
Charbonneau are also writing to you. They are cou- 
sins not sisters and belong to the largest family in 
Mt. Clemens. The city is really almost composed of 
their relatives. Thank you. M. R. 








Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have, been reading the Grail and was very interested 
in it. I would like to be a Cornerite and one of your 
nieces. I am thirteen years of age and am in the sixth 
grade. I hope to hear from the girls and boys belong- 
ing to the Corner. I will gladly answer all their let- 
ters. 

Your niece, Iler Jean Mullen, 6th and Washington 
St., Cannelton, Ind. 


Dear Aunt Agnes. 

I have been reading the letters in The Grail and I am 
very interested. We have just been taking The Grail 
for two months. This is my first letter to your Corner. 

I am fifteen years of age and live in Canada. I 
will be very glad to hear from any of the boys and 
girls who wish to correspond with me. I will be sure to 
answer all their letters. I will tell them all about Can- 
ada as I think the Cornerites are mostly Americans. 
I would very much like to hear all about the United 
States from the other Cornerites. 

Hoping to become a Cornerite and that I may hear 
from the others. 

I remain, Margaret Sequin, 16 Baby St., Sandwich, 
Ont., Canada. 


Dear Miss Hering, 

I am writing this letter to show my appreciation of 
the button you sent me. I am very proud of it. Thank- 
ing you very much I will close, 

Your Niece, Cornelia Hellman, 1619 Charles St., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have been reading the “Grail” for at least two years, 
and it has just been about four months ago that I be- 
came interested in the Letter Box. I, too, like many 
others of my age (16) thought that it was more for 
the amusement of kiddies than anything else, but I am 
glad I woke up to the fact that it is for all who like to 
correspond with girls and boys from different parts of 
the country. I for one like to receive letters and sin- 
cerely promise to answer all letters from the Cornerites 
(if I am admitted to the Corner.) 

~ ag ed yours, Rose Dooley, 2616 S. 11th St., St. 

uis, Mo. 


Dear Aunt Agnes; 

I am writing to tell you how happy I am since I won 
the “Fidelity Button.” I have not received it yet but 
am waiting patiently. 

I have received many letters and wish for many more 

Aunt Agnes, no one seems to know which number of 
the Grail the Josephine Hafner letter is, maybe you 
could tell me. 

I thank you.—Your niece, Helen Rodkey, 1608 Craw- 
ford Avenue, Altoona, Penna. 


Lines 
URANIE LEGE 


Swing the hammer and saw the wood, 

Fig and delve and harden your brawn— 
Do your work and see it is good— 

’Tis for such that men are born! 

For the trains must run 

And the rails must be laid, 

And bridges must span both chasm and stream, . 
And whether you work with ruler or spade, 
Your labor fulfills a dream. 

Each nail and screw, each bolt you forge, 
Must do its work in the test, 

And how can they be depended on 

If you do not do your best? 

Then choose your vision and work away, 

Do your task with eyes on your goal— 
Harden your muscles and earn your pay— 
And build for a stranger soul! 


**Exchange’’ Smiles 


“Conductor, please give me a transfer,” said Tommy 
as he paid his street car fare. 

“Sure, my little man. Where to?” 

“Oh, I mustn’t tell. It’s a surprise party.”—Ex. 


“What kind of boys go to heaven, Tommy?” 








asked 
the Sunday School teacher. 
“Dead ones,” replied Tommy. 
Mabel: “Mother, who was Mike Huntry? We were 


singing about him in school today.” 

Mother: “Mike Huntry! I don’t know of any such 
man. How did the song go?” 

Mabel: “It went this way: ‘Mike Huntry,’ ’tis of 
thee—’ ” 

Teacher: “Do you know what happens to little boys 
and girls who tell stories?” 


Johnny: “I do, Teacher. They ride half fare.” 


Ann: “Don’t you wish you were a little bird, Bob- 
bie, flying way up in the sky?” 

Bobbie: “Naw, I’d a heap rather be an elephant an’ 
squirt water outta my nose.” 

“Try this sentence, John’”—said the teacher, who 
was explaining the moods of the verb—“Take the cow 
out of the field. What mood?” 

“The cow,” was the prompt reply.—Ex. 


“Oh, Mama! the paper says that a man in Chicago 
dropped twelve stories—into a basket!” 

“It does? Who was it? Was he killed?” 

“It doesn’t give his name, but says he was a maga- 
zine editor.”—Adapted. 


“Who can tell me,” asked the teacher, “how iron 
was first discovered?” 
“My father says they smelt it,” replied the bright boy. 
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Five-year-old Rosemary was accustomed to close her 
night prayer with, “Please, God, make me a good little 
girl.” Then, heaving sigh, she added: “I ask that 
every night, but it don’t seem to make any difference.” 








Little Edward was watching the ceremonies at the 
baptism of his twin sisters. When he saw the water in 
the baptismal font, thinking, no doubt, of the fate of 
the little kittens, he turned to his father and asked: 
“Pa, which one are you going to keep?” 


Meeting a Need 
(Continued from page 294) 


blasphemies, indecencies, and error that pour out from 
the press, as they are in this present age of much- 
boasted enlightenment. 

The need of a strong Catholic press was never great- 
er. But the average Catholic, unless prodded a bit, is 
prone to conclude that it is not a need which concerns 
him. Therefore, if the Catholic press is to flourish, if 
it is to be of sufficient strength to counteract the in- 
fluence of an evil press, there must be no easing-up in 
the work of creating a demand for Catholic reading. 
The average Catholic must be made to realize that the 
progress of the Catholic press does concern him; and 
in creating this demand and in bringing about this 
realization, the face-to-face method, or the house-to- 
house solicitation of subscriptions, is, without question, 
the most effective means at the disposal of our Catholic 
editors. 

In bringing the Catholic press up to its present 
strength, the Catholic magazine salesman has played a 
leading part. In maintaining this strength and in 
adding to it, he will continue to be a prominent and 
necessary factor. X. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Up to this fall the student body has attended the 
Sunday High Mass together with the community and 
the local parish in the Abbey Church. This year, how- 
ever, the greatly increased number of students has 
necessitated a change in the order of divine service. 
Accordingly, at 7:30 a. m. the canonical hour of Prime 
is chanted, Tierce is then sung, and Solemn High Mass 
follows at 8 o’clock. At this High Mass all the students 
are present. At nine o’clock the parochial High Mass 
is celebrated. 

—Father Lawrence, who was for sometime one of the 
assistants at St. Joseph’s Church, Jasper, is now as- 
sistant to Father Martin at St. Benedict’s Church, 
Evansville. He is succeeded at Jasper by Father Fin- 
tan. 

—We are happy to report that Father Augustine 
has returned from the hospital and that he is able to 
get around again. 

—The Forty Hours Devotion opened with Solemn 
High Mass on October 14th and closed with the Mass of 
Reposition on the 16th. The monks, the seminarians, 
and the parishioners made their hours of adoration 
from early in the morning till night, while the monks 
and the seminarians kept vigil throughout the night. 
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During these days priests of the community conducteg 
Eucharistic triduums in a number of neighboring 
parishes. 

—William Murphy, who finished his classical course 
in June, was sent by the Bishop of Louisville to Rome 
to complete his studies 

—Rev. Leon A. McNeill, who was ordained in June, 
has gone to the Catholic University at Washington to 
take a postgraduate course. Two other alumni of our 
seminary, Rev. Joseph Somes and Rev. Clement Bast- 
nagel, have likewise been sent to the Catholic Univer. 
sity to work for degrees. 

—Rev. Francis P. Ryves, an alumnus of St. Meinrad 
College, who is one of the consultors of the diocese of 
Indianapolis, has been made a domestic prelate by the 
Holy Father. Mgr. Ryves is pastor of Assumption 
Church at Evansville. 


Book Notices 


“Mary O’Gorman,” is a new book by Ruth Irma Low, 
Neatly bound in brown cloth, this novel presents its her- 
oine as beautiful, charming, and courageous. Left an 
orphan at the age of eighteen, she provides, at her 
dying mother’s request, for her sister and two brothers, 
The story is very interesting and though at times trials 
and difficulties arise, there is plenty of humor to be 
found in its pages. Price, $2.00. H. L. Kilner & Co, 
Philadelphia, publishers. A. B. 


“Ecclesiastical Censure at the End of the Fifteenth 
Century,” by William Kurtz Gotwald, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of History, Wittenberg College, is an in- 
teresting study for the student of ecclesiastical law. 
Price, $1.00. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 

A. B. 


“The Russel Millions,” and “The Call,” in one vol- 
ume, by C. M. Van Curran. The former is a realistic 
romance presenting business, social life, and the out- 
doors. It has a good plot and holds the interest to 
the end. “The Call” brings us back to the World War. 
The story has a pleasing ending. Price, $1.50. The 
Christopher Publishing Co., Boston. A. B. 


“Manna Almanac—the Young Folks Delight”—for 
1928, which is published by the Society of the Divine 
Savior, at St. Nazianz, Wisconsin, (price, 23¢), is a 
booklet of about 100 pages that contains much instruc- 
tive matter, which is told in a manner that will catch 
and hold the attention of the young. Numerous illus- 
trations add to the attractiveness of the Almanac. 


“One Hundred and One Legends of Flowers,” by 
Elisabeth Todd Nash, is a prolific garden of pleasure 
for all lovers of flowers. Of the earthly paradise God 
left us the clear eyes of the innocent child and the 
gorgeous blossoms and blooms of every season and 
clime. They have become the messengers of our best 
thoughts and wishes. Now we “Say it with Flowers.” 
Yet, they, too, have a message for us. To these me 
mentoes of the Garden of Eden creative popular fancy 
has attached many beautiful legends and endowed them 
with a rich symbolism that cannot fail to charm the 
reader. In four full-page drawings the artist has per 
sonified various flowering plants. 340 Pages. Price 
$3.00. Christopher Publishing House, Boston.—P. K. 


We are in receipt of a neat folder of views with a 
brief sketch of SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary at 
Orchard Lake, Michigan, which was sent us by the 
Alumni Association of that Seminary. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Hidden Gold 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE PARTY 


HE morning of the fourteenth of November 

dawned grey and leaden, and there was a pene- 
trating chill in the air which suggested snow. But in 
the Valens home there was a suppressed excitement 
and secret bustle of preparation. For days a woman 
had been cleaning and scrubbing up the house, putting 
up clean curtains, and in general, making things bright 
and spotless. Maud thought it was the annual fall 
house cleaning, so made nothing of it. Madame went 
about like a martyr, with a sword fixed in her heart, 
though she never betrayed her nervousness by one un- 
toward movement. For days she had been pondering a 
decision that she was more than reluctant to make; 
she refrained from making it final by letting it drag 
from day to day, leaving for herself a loophole, as it 
were, through which she might still retire if she thought 
it feasible. 

James called up Maud in the course of the morning, 
and asked her to attend a certain much advertised show 
downtown, in honor of her birthuay, and a little gala 
dinner afterward. Maud, in her usual sweet confiding 
way, asked Madame first if she could be spared, and if 
it was all right to go, not giving her consent until 
Cynthia had told her by all means to go, and not keep 
James waiting on the line. “I do not deserve such a 
dutiful daughter,” thought Madame to herself, as she 
watched the lovely girl leave the Salon, and felt she 
could have devoured her with her eyes, if that were 
possible. 

Jasper gave Cynthia an ecstatic hug and kiss that 
morning just before leaving, his face wreathed in hap- 
piness. “I’m so happy I could burst,” he said. “Aren’t 
you?” But he did not wait for Madame to answer, and 
she was glad he didn’t. “I feel just like a kid about 
this party; just as if it were my own. I suppose 
that’s because I’ve never had one in my life. Have you 
ever had a surprise given you?” he asked. 

“No,” said Madame, rather lifelessly, and Jasper, 
Sensing the underlying sadness, sought to make it up 
to her. 

“Just wait! Some of these days we'll give you the 
thrill of your life! If you’ve never had such a party, 
it’s up to us to give you one, and it will be such a one 


as you'll never forget, I’ll warrant you!” Madame 
smiled wanly. She was thinking that after to-night’s 
revelations, he would not want to give her any—would 
not want to touch her with a ten-foot pole. 

“Perhaps,” she said, feeling as if the world and all 
in it were unreal and distorted, “—if I’m still here,” 
she added. 

“Why wouldn’t you be?” Jasper hastily defended. 
“You’re in perfect health, and, please God, I hope you 
will be for many, many more years. There’s no im- 
mediate possibility of your dying now, do you think 
so?” he teased, pinching her arm. She forced a smile. 

“Hardly.” (“It would be better if I could,” she 
thought, inwardly.) 

“You’re not quite as peppy as usual, my dear,” con- 
tinued Jasper, scrutinizing her anxiously. “Not feeling 
ill or anything, are you? Thinking of dying and all 
such rot—the idea! On the day of the party too! Now 
smile, and—crying! Now really, Cynthy—” For in- 
deed, there were tears in Madame’s eyes—tears which 
would ooze their way out, despite all her self-control. 
She tried to smile. 

“It’s—it’s because I am so glad about the party— 
dear—” Dear! She had never called him that before, 
and he treasured it away in his heart as a precious 
jewel. 

“Very well, then; I'll accept the explanation, but 
it’s a queer way to be glad. Now good-bye, I must be 
going, and don’t let me see any more traces of tears.” 
Another kiss, and he was gone, hastening down the 
street, and thinking that women were queer creatures 
indeed. Crying when they were glad, instead of laugh- 
ing! Well, perhaps she was sad about losing Maud, he 
mused. Yes, that must be it. He did not like to lose 
her either, but for the life of him he could not feel sad 
over anything that made Maud happy. Then he dis- 
missed the thought, and recounted the things that must 
be looked after for the day. He must call Bourne, the 
florist, and tell him that he might come at three o’clock, 
because Maud would be gone with James by that time. 

He was to decorate the rooms with evergreen, and 
palms and ferns, and vases of roses. “He will charge 
me quite a bit, but then, we can afford a splurge this 
time,” he mused. Then there was the caterer to give 
final directions to, and—most important of all, he must 
go to the bank and get the mysterious envelope out of 
the safe deposit. “That will crown the day,” he thought, 
as he sat in the bus, rubbing his hands together with 
satisfaction. He was indeed like a juvenile about the 
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party, and a dozen or more times that day tried to 
picture Maud’s expression when she would enter the 
room that evening. Oh, it would be good—it would be 
exciting, this giving happiness to others—and Jasper 
was past master at that. 

Meanwhile, at home, Madame took out the outfit that 
had been made for “Miss Wiggin of Dartmouth Street, 
who was visiting in California and had ordered it by 
mail”—or so Maud had been told. Once again she 
fingered over lovingly each article, and gloated her 
eyes over their richness. The dress itself had been 
hanging in the glass case for several days, hidden‘by a 
linen dust cover, and this she now took out, and took 
in each correct detail with her experienced eyes, feeling 
the satisfaction of an artist over her work. Then she 
returned the things to their hiding places again, until 
Maud would be gone, when she would transfer them to 
her own closet upstairs, so as to be in readiness when 
the girl and her fiancé returned. 

She went to her desk later on in the morning and 
sorted out all her papers and bills. Some she wrote 
checks for, and others she tore up. Then, taking a clean 
sheet of paper and an envelope, she very carefully 
wrote a letter, and then read it, making a correction 
here and there. Very slowly and deliberately she fold- 
ed it, pausing now and then to lean her chin on her 
hand and ponder, then resuming her folding, and in- 
serting the sheet into the envelope. Slipping the let- 
ter into her deep apron pocket, she closed the desk, 
stamped the other envelopes, sealed them, and sent 
them out to be mailed. Then, taking some sewing into 
a quiet corner of the Salon, she sat and plied her nee- 
dle, while her mind wrestled with the momentous deci- 
sion which must be made to-night. 


Once she took the envelope out of her pocket and all 
but tore it in two; on second thought, she put it back 
into her pocket. She was wrestling with a mighty 
problem, and stumbling slowly, painfully up her Cal- 
vary, receiving one sword wound after another into her 
heart, until the noon bells rang, and Maud remarked, 
upon seeing her: ‘Why Mother, what have you been 
doing? You look as if someone had thrown a bucket of 
water over you!” For indeed, her unhappy thoughts 
had worked upon her so that she was bathed in per- 
spiration. Escaping upstairs with the excuse that “It 
was too hot in the Salon,” she took out the envelope 
and hid it beneath the lingerie in her dresser drawer, to 
be used or torn up that evening, either way she de- 
cided. For she eagerly grasped at every small delay, 
and she knew she would never come to the final decision 
until the very moment when she could no longer put it 
off. 

Jasper came home for lunch, swelled up with secret 
joy, until Cythia felt that any moment he must blurt 
out something that would betray things to Maud. At 
the table, he presented her with a simple, inexpensive 
chain of pearls, telling her it was all he was able to give 
her at the present time, but that he would buy some- 
thing better later on. Maud, wholesome, unspoiled 
child that she was, gratefully accepted it as if it were 
a part of the Russian crown jewels, and was perfectly 


——ite 


content, wholly unaware of the huge wink Jasper 
‘radioed’ across the table to Madame. 

After lunch, Madame went back to the Salon, ang 
Jasper fidgeted about the house, trying in vain to fastey 
his attention on newspapers, magazines, or books, 
Every fifteen minutes or so he looked at his watch, and 
marveled that an afternoon ever could be so long. Mad- 
ame, with some queer alchemy working at her heart, 
never was so tender and considerate toward Jasper as 
this afternoon. She would come looking for him every 
now and then, some sewing in her hands, and invent 
excuses for talking to him, seeming just to love the 
sound of his voice, and once she tousled his iron gray 
hair and teased him for being so restless. Then, re. 
turning to the Salon, she would enter within herself 
and brood over the thought of losing all these precious 
things, and the girls noticed, and remarked about the 
wan look on her face, and the dark circles under her 
eyes. 

At last three o’clock arrived, and with it James, and 
when Maud was finally out of the house, preparations 
began in good earnest. Then Madame abandoned her 
sewing, and insisted on helping Jasper with everything, 
Nor did she let him out of her sight for an instant; for 
in her heart was a yearning that was excruciating 
pain, and she was not content unless she was near him. 
Only one short afternoon, she thought, and he would no 
longer look at her with those honest gray eyes of his, 
so full of love and confidence in her—a confidence of 
which she felt herself unworthy, but which she was 
ready to die for. 


The florist came, and made a very bower of the down- 
stairs rooms, and the perfume of roses filled the air. 
The caterer and his helpers came too to bring their ad- 
vance materials, and arrange everything in the kitchen 
in readiness for quick service in the evening. They 
took up the rugs, and the scrub woman waxed the hard- 
wood floors until they shone like mirrors. Extra chairs 
arrived too, ordered by Jasper from a downtown store, 
and rented for the occasion. Even Pom-Pom had a 
rosette of pink ribbon attached to his collar, after hav- 
ing been given a bath. At last all was spick-and-span, 
and nothing else remained to do but wait for the slow 
hours to pass until 7:30, when the first guests would 
arrive. 

Madame wondered whether Jasper had remembered 
the envelope which was to be opened after the party, 
but she dared not ask, and even hoped he might have 
forgotten it, for this would have eased her heart im- 
mensely. Accustomed to bearing her trials in silence 
and alone, it never occurred to her that one word from 
her might have knocked down all this foolish pack of 
cards from which she was rearing an insurmountable 
castle of worry, and Jasper never even dreamed that 
anything was bothering her. They were both putting 


the finishing touches to their dress when the bell rang 
for the first guests. 

For a time, Cynthia forgot her pain, the while she 
welcomed ‘in one group of guests after another, and 
Jasper was never so happy in his life, for his great 
dream seemed to have come true at last. 
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derstanding and love shone upon him from the eyes of 
the wife he adored, and more than once he closed his 
eyes, and silently thanked God for this inestimable gift. 
It was too much joy—too perfect, he felt, and with the 
ysual fear of all of us, when we suddenly experience 
happiness which makes our heads swim, he wondered if 
it would last. But it must, he persuaded himself; Mad- 
ame had been changing, softening visibly during the 
past few months, and it only proved his lifelong belief 
—that love begets love, and that forbearance and gen- 
tleness and humility will break through the crust of 
the hardest heart. 

When eight o’clock was very near—lacking but five 
minutes, all the guests had arrived, and the lights were 
put out. Everyone sat with bated breath, and Jasper 
stood peeping behind the lace curtains for the first 
glimpse of Maud and James. One of the girls sat at 
the piano, ready to break into a greeting march, the 
moment the two stepped into the room, and the lights 
were turned on. 

One, two, three minutes passed, then—“Shhh! Here 
they come!” whispered Jasper, and everyone waited in 
delighted anticipation. The bell rang, and Madame 
went to open. 

“Just a moment, till I light up,” she excused. Jasper 
touched the switch, and as the pair entered the living 
room, everyone sprang up and cried, “Surprise, and 
Happy Birthday!” and the girl at the piano struck 
up her march. 

“Wha—why—oh Mother, Mother, I never dreamed—” 
said the bewildered Maud, as she suddenly flew into 
Madame’s arms and burst out crying, while everyone 
crowded around and petted, teased, or laughed at her 
for her behavior. She tried to smile through her tears. 
“I know I am acting foolishly,” she said, “but it over- 
whelmed me so, I just couldn’t help it!” Then Madame 
excused her to the company, saying she must dress, 
and led her upstairs. Up in Madame’s room, Maud had 
a fresh surprise, when she saw the entire outfit which 
had ostensibly been made for “Miss Wiggin of Dart- 
mouth Street,” laid out on the bed, and Madame began 
to help her off with her street dress. 

“Is—is that mine?” she faltered uncertainly. Cyn- 
thia nodded and smiled lovingly. 

“Yours—every stitch of it. Are you glad?” Then 
once more tears overcame the girl, and once more she 
flung herself into Madame’s arms, while the both of 
them indulged in a good cry, Maud because she was so 
deeply touched, Madame to ease her overburdened 


heart. 
“Dear, dear Mother! How can I ever thank you 
enough! Such a wonderful outfit, and all for me! 


I know how hard you worked on it.” 

“It gave me the keenest pleasure to make it, dear. 
You cannot have more pride in it than I have.” 

“Oh you dear, dear, good Mother!” gratefully cried 
the girl, and she was unaware of the sword thrusts her 
innocent words caused Madame, who felt that she was 
anything but what Maud thought her. 

Before long, however, Maud was floating down the 
Stairs, radiant as a vision, the cynosure of all eyes, 
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and of James’ especially. Everybody insisted on a 
birthday kiss, and before she had finished, her arms 
were heaped with presents. Then Jasper hauled out 
two bulky parcels which he said had come by express 
that afternoon. He took them to the kitchen so as not 
to litter the living room floor with the wrappings, and 
in a little while came back with two large pictures—oil 
paintings, one of St. James, the Apostle, the other of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Maud’s patron saint. They were 
mounted in heavy gold frames, and the card attached 
to each read—“To James, from the Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph, with best wishes,” and “To Maud, from the Sis- 
ters,” etc. 

“Sister Mary Elizabeth painted them,” explained 
Jasper, while all crowded around, admiring the beau- 
tiful work. 

“So that is the present Sister Elsa Marie promised 
us!” said Maud, while someone began to tease, saying 
it was queer they were both getting presents. “I 
didn’t know it was James’ birthday too,” said one of 
his boy friends mischievously. Another nudged James’ 
elbow and insisted there was something suspicious 
about it all, until at last both James and Maud were 
laughing and blushing furiously, and Jasper, feeling 
that an explanation was in order, smilingly raised his 
hand for silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I wish to an- 
nounce, what I suppose you have all guessed by this 
time, that our two young friends here have decided 
that the best thing they could possibly do, is to love, 
honor, and boss each other for life—that is, they are en- 
gaged to do that very thing—sometime in the future. 
There now—I’ve let the cat out of the bag!” 

It was the signal for an uproar of congratulations 
and kissings and hand-shakings, and after that was 
over, and the noise had subsided somewhat, Jasper pro- 
posed having some lively games. When they grew tired 
of games, they danced, and meanwhile, the caterers had 
arrived, and at eleven, the buffet supper was served, 
and while they ate, Maud was presented with the jew- 
elled vanity case. 

(To be continued) 


The Best-behaved Babies 


They say Japanese babies are the best-behaved in all 
the world. And why wouldn’t they be? They are 
strapped to the mother’s back by a broad band which 
passes under the mother’s arms and around the baby in 
such a way that he cannot possibly wriggle himself 
free. She is free to use her arms at any particular 
work she cares to do, and the constant motion of these 
occupations is what keeps baby content and satisfied. 
There are very few crying babies in Japan—perhaps 
one out of a million will cry once in awhile. He is 
warm on mother’s back—no chance to get colics from 
drafts, no chance to fall in buckets of water or down 
the steps; if he feels sleepy, he promptly closes his 
eyes, nor does mother try to keep quiet because he is 
sleeping. Oh no; she keeps right on with her work, 


and baby never pays a bit of attention. If he wakes, he 
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does not cry; he just rubs his eyes and coos, or goes 
off to sleep again. 

If mother goes marketing, walking, or to the theater, 
baby goes along, which, of course, is highly pleasing to 
all babies alike—at least, no baby has ever been heard 
to protest against being with his mother at all times. 
Most of them protest when she leaves them to them- 
selves. 

When baby becomes a little older, so that he does not 
need mother so constantly, he is strapped to the back 
of his brother or sister, and taken along with them in 
their play. Here, too, he is eminently content, watch- 
ing the children in their games, learning to lisp his 
first words in imitation of those around him, and pick- 
ing up his education at first hand. Sick babies are 
usually left at home to be cared for by some grand- 
parent, but from the number of babies out on mothers’ 
and children’s back, there seem to be very few sick 
babies. 

One would think that the weight of these babies on 
the mothers and children would be cumbersome and 
uncomfortable, but evidently they don’t seem to find it 
so. They work or play without seeming to notice the 
child’s presence. 


John Reid 


Speaking of saints, there are many and many of 
them living secretly, silently, in our midst, while the 
world goes noisily about its business, knowing but lit- 
tle of them, and caring less. Yet, when we consider 
how little of real worth the material things of this 
world hold for us—how little satisfaction they give us 
after having striven year in and year out to attain 
them—a little glimpse into the life of one who lived in 
the world, but not of it, who labored and saved indeed, 
but gave all to God instead of to himself—is like the 
cool spray of a fountain on a hot day, or a cool, shady 
retreat in a garden, after the heat of the dusty street. 

John Reid lived up in Waterbury, Conn. He inherit- 
ed a small, rocky farm, on which he toiled early and 
late, saving, scrimping, economizing when and where 
he could, and placing every cent he could lay hands on 
in the bank. He never married, and was deeply re- 
ligious. But people did not see his inner soul; they 
called him “miser” with a contemptuous shrug. He 
cared nothing what the world said of him, but labored 
without ceasing until he had a nice sum in bank—it 
numbered in the thousands. 

He had a secret ambition. What was it? To become 
a millionaire? To buy up a block of stock and play the 
market? To build a mansion, or to travel, and expend 
upon himself the money he had so laboriously piled up? 
None of these. His keenest ambition in life was to use 
these dollars in educating some worthy young man or 
two, for the priesthood, for he knew there were many 
such, too poor to pay their own expenses. He was 
looking about for some worthy subjects for his charity, 
when he met the Father Founder of the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, which takes for its guiding principle, 
the words of our Lord, “Gather up the fragments that 
remain, that nothing be lost.” This Father Founder 


had in mind a school for the education of poor young 
men for the priesthood, but lacked the funds. 


He had but to mention the project to Mr. Reid, ang 
the latter sent him a check for $5200, which was likeneg 
by the astonished Founder to the “five barley loayes 
and two small fishes” ($5000 and $200). He had not 
dreamed that poor, shabby-looking John Reid possesgeq 
one quarter that much money. When Mr. Reid heard 
of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, he became its firgt 
member. It prescribes in its rule that members shal} 
economize and save in every possible way, using only 
the minimum on self, and the maximum for God. This 
he had been practicing all his life, so it involved no 
special hardship for him. 

In the course of his membership in the Union, he 
gave away about $15,000 in charity, even leaving his 
little home in trust to the Union, hoping that some 
day it might be occupied by a religious community and 
be devoted entirely to the service and worship of God, 
Before his death, he parted with his last dollar and 
died in the hospital on Jan. 30, 1922, without a penny 
to his name. But what about the treasure chest in 
Heaven that God opened for him when he arrived up 
there? 


Helping the Poor Souls 


In this month of November we naturally turn to the 
suffering souls in purgatory. Hardly one of us lives, 
but has some loved one who, having heard the Eternal 
Roll Call, has gone to answer the summons. The more 
we love our dear ones, the more we want to help them. 
Our love extends even beyond the grave. We want 
them to enjoy Heaven; let us then aid them in every 
way possible to attain to its joys. 


THE USE OF HOLY WATER 


Father Felix Fossa, of the order of Theatines, tells 
how a certain priest appeared to him after death, beg- 
ging him to sprinkle his grave often with holy water. 
“For whenever the graves where the bodies of the 
dead lie, are sprinkled thus,” he continued, “we ex- 
perience such a wonderful relief, as if we have been 
transferred to Paradise.” 


THE PRAYER OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


The devout servant of God, Nicholas Wolf, used al- 
ways, in praying the rosary, to say the following prayer 
after each decade: “May the most holy Souls in Pur- 
gatory be sprinkled with the most Precious Blood and 
Water of Jesus Christ.” One day, whilst praying, 4 
soul appeared to him, thanking him, and begging him 
to repeat this prayer often, for, he said, “While the 
prayer continues, a cool shower of rain falls upon the 
flames about us, and puts them out, and we do not 
suffer.” How simple a prayer, yet, what a wonderful 
help! 


BURNING CANDLES FOR THE Poor SOULS 


St. Athanasius states that “oil and wax are agree 
able gifts to God—unbloody sacrifices, as it were, when 
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they are burned.” It is said, when candles or lamps 
of precious oil are burned for the Poor Souls, their light 
reaches down to purgatory and chases away the dark- 
ness to which these souls are condemned, for as long as 
they burn. In a certain household, every Saturday 
night, a candle was burned for the Holy Souls. Later, 
the master of the house abolished the practice, and 
thereafter, every Saturday night, loud crying and la- 
menting was heard. This continued until the practice 
of lighting the candle was resumed, when the lamenting 
ceased. So it would seem that the Souls were benefited 
by it. 
Hoty COMMUNION FOR THE PooR SOULS 


Many souls perhaps suffer because of careless prep- 
aration for Holy Communion during their lives, as 
Louis Blosius relates. A certain soul appeared to a de- 
yout man, whom Blosius knew very well, and stated that 
he was suffering fearful tortures because of his care- 
less Communions. He begged that his friend would re- 
ceive Holy Communion once for him with great devo- 
tion and careful preparation. The friend did so, and 
immediately, after he saw how the soul, with a great 
light that shone far and wide, rose triumphantly to 
Heaven. Likewise, hearing Mass for the souls in pur- 
gatory is of untold benefit. The thirty Gregorian 
Masses, that is, thirty Masses offered in succession, 
have been known to redeem souls from purgatory. 


Household Hints 


Before throwing away garments, first remove all but- 
tons, snaps, hooks and eyes, putting them away in small 
separate boxes. In time you will have a collection to 
which you may turn in any emergency. 

Put vinegar in the cleaning water for windows, mir- 
rors, and pictures, ‘and flies will stay away from them. 

Buy snub-nosed scissors for the kiddies, each his 
own, for cutting dolls, drawings, etc. Then mother 
won’t have to turn the house upside down hunting for 
her own scissors when she needs them. 

Ripe tomatoes or lemons will rid the hands of fruit 
stains. 

When re-frying left-over noodles, add a little water 
to the bottom of frying pan with a piece of lard, and 
simmer slowly. They will be like freshly cooked. 

When in a hurry for potatoes fried raw, let fry in 
lard for ten minutes, then pour in a half cup of water 
and let simmer for five minutes, turning every now 
and then. The water hastens the cooking process. 


Recipes 


SuNDAY EVENING HAMBURGER: Have a couple of 
pounds of harmburger in the refrigerator for the ac- 
cidental Sunday callers, who may help get the “pot- 
luck” supper. Prepare hamburger beforehand—say in 
the morning, adding 1 soaked slice of white bread, % 
minced onion, 1 minced green pepper, % teaspoon grat- 
ed nutmeg, salt, pepper, and two teaspoons prepared 
mustard. Mix all well together and place in a bowl in 
lee box. If desired, the cakes may be shaped at once 


and put away. Have a dozen or two of sandwich buns 
safely stowed in the bread box, and make a bowl of 
potato salad. Then, on Sunday evening, it will be just 
fun to fry the hamburger cakes, guests helping, mak- 
ing sandwiches of the buns, adding coffee, pickles, and 
perhaps a cake baked the day before. 

CARAMEL SWEET POTATOES: Boil sweet potatoes, cool 
and remove skins. Cut in slices, butter a baking dish, 
put in layers of potatoes covered with brown sugar 
and a little salt, pour in milk to cover and bake. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 323) 


towns. They would like to start a brass band too, if 
they had some instruments. Years ago they had a full 
set of instruments, but these were all destroyed in a 
fire. Perhaps some of our readers have musical in- 
struments they do not use, which they would like to 
send on to this mission? If so, write Clare Hampton, 
34385A Utah St., St. Louis, Mo. 


St, Paul’s Mission 


St. Paul’s is lively and industrious too this year; 
they must hustle and work for the added 80 or 90 
children which have come since St. Katharine’s Hall 
has been completed. They still haven’t all their equip- 
ments, as most of the money goes for food, clothing, 
coal, and other necessary supplies. Used clothing will 
be gratefully received at either of the three missions. 
Let us save all good garments for these poor children; 
this saves buying new ones, for the Sisters make them 
over very neatly, and this leaves the money free to 
use for other necessary purposes. 

A bolt of towelling can be obtained as low as $3.00. 
Wash cloths and soap are welcome gifts, as also tooth 
paste and tooth brushes for the kiddies. These Indians 
make a lot of quilts; save your pieces of silks and 
ginghams, and send them on to Father Sylvester. The 
Indian women will piece them together, and when sold, 
they represent a clear profit. 


The Goodwill Group, a Mission club of Detroit, Mich., 
writes for a bunch of pledge tickets, which we gladly 
forwarded. Several other friends have asked for them 
too, and one lady sent in her first dollar, and asks for 
a ticket to sign, thinking it a very good way to help 
Father Ambrose, in that almost anybody can give some 
little amount; if they repeat this amount over a con- 
secutive number of months, our good missionary will 
then have something definite to count on. He is most 
anxious to start a school, so that all those who have no 
place to study this winter, will be provided for. Let us 
help him. 


Beadwork Bureau 


Now is a good time to begin to pick up little articles 
here and there for Christmas presents. If one does it 
this way, instead of waiting for the final rush of Christ- 
mas week, there will be less fatigue and discomfort ex- 
perienced. “Do your Christmas shopping early.” Se- 
lect some of our beadwork articles, and kill two birds 
with one stone—a work of charity, and an act of 
friendship and goodwill. Write Clare Hampton, 3435A 
Utah St., St. Louis, Mo. 



























































